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PREFACE. 



Some explanation is required^ if not some apology^ 
for venturing to place these few pages before the 
public in their present shape. 

I was much surprised to find in the evidence 
taken before the Agricultural Committee in 1836, 
the large amount of misapprehension which seemed 
to exist in England on the state of Irish Agri* 
culture ; and I shortly after threw together some 
remarks on the subject, with an intention of pub- 
lishing them, though I afterwards abandoned that 
idea. 

But, whenever I have attempted latterly to dis- 
cuss the Irish Poor Law Bill, either in private or 
in public, these same misapprehensions about the 
real state of Irish Agriculture (which forms the 
principal employment of the people) have always 
seemed to fall in my way ; and having lately had 
\ occasion to explain my opinions upon the subject, 
^ and having, as the shortest method of doing so, 
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submitted the first part of this paper to those 
whose judgment on such points cannot be too high- 
ly valued, I was so strongly urged to continue it, 
and to make known my views on the Poor Laws, 
that I consented to do so. 

I have only been able to devote a few days to 
the latter branch of the subject, — and although 
the unfortunate condition of our4fapr in Ireland 
has occupied much of my time and thoughts for 
some years, I am sensible that it w^ld require 
«,„re Lurate knowledge, stronger p^ers of rea- 
soning, and more talents for writing also, than I 
can claim, to treat such a subject, in so short a 
iimcy in a manner to be really worthy of the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The following pages, therefore, are made public 
solely in the hopS[jp£^ exciting useful, practical dis- 
•cussion among those whose ability to do justice to 
the question is far greater than mine. 

I am aware also, that the division of the subject 
iinder two completely separate heads may \}e in- 
convenient to the reader ; but I have not had time 
to alter the original and accidental arrangement, 
as the object proposed by this publication would 
be defeated bv delay. 

When' I reflect how many persons there are, emi- 
nent for their powers of reasoning, who are adverse 
to the principle of the Poor Law which has been 
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proposed for Ireland, — and how many others, emi- 
nent for their attachment to her interests, who 
despair of making it work practically,— I am con- 
scious that I ought to feel the greatest distrust in 
the sanguine hopes which I have ventured to form 
of its ultimate success. 

The general object of these pages is to show, 
that very small profits have hitherto been derived 
from the existing system of tillage in Ireland, which 
seems to have been pursued only for a mere sub- 
sistence ; to explain that capital has been invested 
in cattle rather than in labour, and the evil conse* 
quences of this practice ; and, lastly, to indicate, 
if possible, the means by which the pressure of a 
Poor Rate, (if that pressure should be applied, as 
it ought to be, precisely on the principle of the 
English law,) may be made to introduce a more 
wholesome state of things. 

Jan. 9^ 1838. 
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STATE OF 



AGEICULTURE IN IRELAND. 



§ I. Introduction. — Popular Errors as to the Effect of the Import 
of Irish Grain on English Prices ; as to the Fertility of the Soilf 
and the Profits derivable by the Farmer^ from Low Wages. 

At a moment when so much increased interest 
is expressed in the state of Ireland; when the 
influence which she exercises on the councils and 
on the economical condition of the people of Great 
Britain is the theme of daily argument ; and when 
the export of her produce is supposed to have such 
an exaggerated effect on the price of grain in the 
English markets, — ^it may perhaps be interesting to 
inquire what is in reality the present condition of 
Agriculture in Ireland^ what are the causes that 
have contributed to its comparative inferiority, and 
what will be the most probable and practical sources 
of its improvement. The anomalies which are said 
to exist there are numerous; but when we hear 
her constantly described as an *' Agricultural coun- 
try/ — when we know that an unusually large 

B 



2 CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE 

proportion of her population subsists wholly by 
agriculture, — and when we find nevertheless that 
tillage has hitherto obtained less consideration in 
Ireland^ than in any other portion of the king- 
dom^ — we must surely admit that this indifference 
forms one of the most striking anomalies which 
can be noticed. The day is probably not far dis- 
tant when it will be removed. 

There is a vague impression in the minds of 
some people that the agriculture of Ireland must 
have been vastly improved already ; for they sup- 
pose that the increase in her exports must be main^ 
ly attributed to that cause. There is a general idea 
also that any further improvements in tillage yn\l 
tend to augment the export €onsiderably> to reduce 
the price of gram in E^^gland^ and injure the in^ter- 
est^ of the British farmers ; there is consequently 
much jfe^lousy shown by the latter upon that scope. 
It is desirable therefore, by, a sketch of the sti^te 
of farming as it exists in Ireland, to show that tb<? 
actual increase of exports is to be attributed to 
the increasing quantity of tillage, rather than to 
much improvement in the noi^thod of cultivation ; 
and that the increase in thp quantity of Und tilled, 
has been produced, not so much by the tiemptation 
to more extensive culture, which an increase of 
profits attendant upon tillage have held put; as by 
the increased necessity for the conversion of more 
grass-land into potato-ground, — a course which imr 
axoidohly prepares it for corn. 
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Moreover, it will appear on examination> that 
ilhe progressive advance wrhtch has taken place in 
the: amonnt of exports from Ireland^ not having 
flowed from an improvement in the syistem of till- 
age in that country, has not been attended with 
any corresponding amelioration of the fortunes or 
condition of the owners or occupiers of the soil. It 
seems not unreasonable to deduce from this state 
of existing circumstances^ that if the present miser- 
able system of culture could be generally exchanged 
for that improved method of cultivation of which 
scattered examples are to be discovered in many 
parts of Ireland,* a change of results must follow 
a change of causes : — and instead of unprofitable 
tillage, entailing poverty on the bulk of the popu- 
laticm, and therefore a limited home consumption 
of grain, and considerable export ; we might wit- 
ness the happy alternative of profitable husbandry 
enriching the agriculturist, and diminishing the ex- 
ports of gprain by giving that stimulus to home 
consumption, which would follow an improvement 
in the means and habits of the people. 

- ■ - ■ - II 'I II I T — — .111. 

* It would be very wrong to undervalue the improvements in 
husbandry which have been introduced ; it is only contended 
here, that they have not been sufficient of themselves to supply 
the increasing demand for home consumption within the coun- 
try itself — which is too often kept out of sight. Where im- 
proved tillage has been introduced, a profit may have been de- 
rived by the farmer, the landlord, or both : where a greater 
qu€uitity of bad tillage only has been remarked, the profits of 
neither party have been increased, although it has tended to 
swell the exports. 

B 2 
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Again, there is another popular error prevalent, 
that the Irish mode of farming can only be im- 
proved by a direct transition to the system upon 
which that business is carried on in Great Britain, 
and that no real amendment will be seen till ca- 
pitalists are enabled to consolidate the Irish farms, 
and work them upon the usual plan of hired labour. 
It may be useful, therefore, to point out the in- 
surmountable difficulties which at present stand in 
the way of an immediate alteration of that kind, 
and the impossibility of augmenting the size of 
farms upon any large or general scale, until the ex- 
isting race of farmers and labourers shall have been 
first taught, that there exists a far^ better system 
of cultivation than that already in use ; and until 
^something worthy of being called agricultural ca- 
pital is created, by the introduction of a more re- 
munerating course of tillage. 

But, before entering upon the most practicable 
method of improving the present state of things 
in Ireland, let us first consider what is the real 
amount of the influence which her exports at pre- 
sent exert upon the price of grain in England. 
The English farmer commonly asserts that the 
Irish can afibrd to undersell him in his own mar- 
ket, in consequence of the superior fertility of the 
Irish soil, the absence of local charges upon the 
land, and the proverbially low price of labour in 
that country. Now it will require but little detail 
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to show the extent of error which exists on this 
subject^ and the many fallacies which have been 
encouraged by ignorance^ by jealousy, or some- 
times, as it would seem, for other extraneous pur- 
poses: for, supposing that Irish grain zvas raised 
at a comparatively larger profit, it may be shown 
that the quantity exported, after all, is insufficient 
to cause the depression which is complained of by 
the English farmer; and, still further, it appears 
that the low price of wheat which occurred lately 
did actually cause the same distress to the tillage 
farmer in the one country as in the other, and that 
the diminished price compelled the Irish to dimi- 
nish the growth and export of that particular de- 
scription of grain, even before their brethren in 
England had reduced their supply. 

First, then, if we turn to the Report of the Agri-* 
cultural Committee which sat in 1836,* we find 
that the average annual consumption of foreign 
wheat in England, in the years 1829 — 30, and 
— 31, was 1,519>245 quarters per annum, and 
yet the absence of almost the whole of that im- 
portation in 1835, during which the ports were 
nearly closed to foreign wheat, did not prevent 
the price of wheat falling 27^. per quarter. 

The following are the quantities of foreign and 
Irish wheat imported into England in the years 
1831 and 1835 respectively : — 

• Commons', 1856, App*. 8. 
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Foreign, Quarters 


r 

Irish, Quarters Total, Quarters 


1831 


1,491,631 


557,520 


2,049,141 


1835 


28,413 


661,776 


690,189 



The average price in 1831 was 66^. 4rf. per qr. 
Whereas it had fallen in 1835 to 39^. W. per qr. 
notwithstanding the striking diminution of import 
which had occurred. 

So that the increased home growth in 1835 not 
only filled up the deficiency, for which resort had 
been so largely made to foreign grain previous to 
1831^ but also supplied the vast increase of con- 
sumption which occurred with the falling price : and 
it is obvious, that the increase of Irish grain be- 
tween 1831 and 1835 (only 104^256 quarters) must 
have had but a trifling share in satisfying this de- 
mand ; so that the increased home growth of Great 
Britain, on a comparison of the above years, must 
have been at least three times as great as the gross 
import from Ireland: — therefore, it can have exer- 
cised but an insignificant effect on the extraordinary 
fluctuations which we observe in the English market. 

But, secondly, the comparative insignificance of 
the import firom Ireland is still more strongly il- 
lustrated when we pursue the examination a little 
further, and find that for the three years preceding 
the last Agricultural Committee, while the price of 
wheat had fallen rapidly, the import fi-om Ireland 
had sensibly diminished. 

This is made apparent by extracting fi-om the 
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Report of the last Agriculttiral Committee, the 
average price of wheat in England during these 
three years^ as well as the annual amount oi im-» 
ports from Ireland. 



Year. 


Average 
Price. 


Import from Ireland. 


Wheat, Qrs. 


Flour, Cwts. 


Total, Qrs. 


1833 


s, d, 
52 11 


541,742 


1,059,588 


844,201 


1834 


46 2 


462,229 


1,110,464 


779,504 


1835 


39 4 


340,535 


1,124,344 


661,776 



Yet, strange to say, this fall in price (from 52^. 
to 89*.) was erroneously attributed by most of the 
farmer- witnesses in 1836, to the introduction of 
wheat from Ireland, — ^though this import had itself 
actually fallen with the price, from 800,000 quar- 
ters to 600,000 quarters. 

The fact is, that the Irish tillage-farmers suffered, 
during the depression of prices, just as much as the 
English ; and, being poor, they were obliged to ap- 
ply the only remedy much more quickly than their 
richer neighbours, and, when they found the price 
falling, they diminished the growth of wheat. This 
is detailed at some length by Mr. Saunders, the 
great Liverpool corn-merchant,* and has not es- 
caped the attention of the Irish Assistant Poor In- 
quiry Commissioners, who notice in all the richer 

* House of Commons' Agricultural Committee, 1 836. Question 
6037. 
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distripts, the quantity of land which had been lately 
thrown out of tillage, and the distress which this 
course had occasioned to the labouring classes. 

In the article of oats, the very contrary state of 
things may be noticed : the price in England had 
annually risen for the same three years, though the 
import from Ireland had also increased. 



Year. 


Average 
Price. 


Import from Ireland. | 


Oats, Qrs. 


Oatmeal, Cwts. 


Total, Qrs. 


1833 


8. d, 
18 5 


1,353,533 


642,693 


1,762,519 


1834 


20 11 


1,277,598 


772,994 


1,747,910 


1835 


22 


1,462,580 


566,007 


1,822,766 



But none of the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee in 1836 could find fault with the last quo- 
tation of the price of oats, — and even the most anti- 
Irish among them declared* that it was sufficiently 
remunerating, — though more had been introduced 
from Ireland in 1835 than before. So that it is 
clearly proved that the price of wheat fell in spite 
of the diminishing import from Ireland ; and that 
the price of oats rose in spite of the increasing im- 
port from that country. 

The apprehensions and jealousy of some of the 
farmers respecting the competition of Irish produce 
seem to be quite unbounded ; and we find several 

members on the Agricultural Committee very ready 

■I ' ■ . ■ , ■ 

* Question 589. 
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to foster the delusions of the distressed fanners, who 
attribute their ruin to the increase of Irish wheat. 
Even those whose doctrines on the Corn Laws are 
generally admitted to be very sound, are seen occa- 
sionally falling into error on these points, and con- 
veying their own opinions in the questions which 
they put, thereby suggesting * '^ complaints " that 
the interests of the farmer must be affected by 
wheat poured in from the improved cultivation of 
Ireland." Though every member of the commit- 
tee had access to the documents inserted in their 
report, and quoted above, which are of so much 
greater value than the opinions of the farmers upon 
that head, and which show that the wheat " poured 
in" from Ireland had at that very time so sensibly 
diminished. Nevertheless, some well-informed mem- 
bers f seem to have adopted the idea very strongly, 
and directly imply in the form of their question, not 
only that the fall in the price of wheat in the Buck- 

* Agricul. Com. Comms, 1836. Q. 1017, 1018. 3746. 

f Qaestion 237. ** Supposing this land, which you say was 
** subject to I2s. in the pound poor-rate, and paid a commutation 
^^ for tithe, had to compete with land of equal quality, which 
<< neither paid tithe nor poor-rate, as, for instance, the land in 
'* Ireland, do you think that would be a fair and equal competi- 
" tion?"— Answer. " It could not compete with it at all." 

Question 238. ^' If you meet, in the Buckingham market, with 
*^ wheat from Ireland, raised on land of the same quality, but which 
•' pays neither poor-rate nor titke, you cannot he surprised at the fall 
" of the price of wheat ?** — Answer. " No ; the Irish produce comes 
** here not subject to those taxes, and of course they can under- 
** sell us in our own market, and have a profit themselves." 
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mgham market was occasioned by the competi- 
tion of wheat from Ireland^ but that the Irish must 
have been enabled to sustain that competition 
by the non-payment of poor-rate and titke in Ire- 
land! It must strike erery unprejudiced per- 
son, that such high authority ought to have dis- 
couraged such exaggerated misconceptions : there 
are not wanting other occasions, when the leading^ 
members of the landed interest represent, that 
payments derived from the land are but deductions 
from renty and do not influence the farmers in the 
growth of produce, or in the pursuits of industry. 
Be that as it may, however, it would seem that 
the witness quoted above (who is a fair specimen of 
the average error prevalent on the subject) has 
much overrated the effect which this competition 
produces on English prices: being asked shortly 
after — '' Supposing the whole of the produce of 
*' Ireland were driven from the English market, what 
effect do you think that would have ?" he answers — 
It must give us 9k fair price for our produce \ we 
should have the supply of our own country^r Q^ 
•'What do you call a fair price?"— il. "The 
lowest price at which we can grow wheat is 56s. 
a quarter. Now we have not above 40^.," So he 
not only mistakes the cause of Irish export, but 
miscalculates its effect so much as to suppose that 
it lowers the price of wheat in England 16^. a 
quarter ! There is. no class of persons whom it is 
so easy to mislead upon questicms of this sort as 
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the farmers^ and it ia very sad^ and very cruel, that 
little feelixigs of international jealousy should be 
excited by misapjurehensions^ 

Next, as to the error which prevails relative to 
the superior fertility of the soil, and the advantage 
of a tow rate of wages in Ireland^ it will appear 
that the merits of the soil are counterbalanced bj 
the badness of the cultivation ; and that the minute 
subdivision of forms, and the inefficiency of farm 
servants, occasion such an increase in the quantity 
of labour required in Ireland^ as is more than pro* 
portionate to the lowness of its price. The soil ia 
Ireland, speaking generally, is a strong, good soil ; 
it ha& been subjected, like its inhabitants, to very 
hard usage, and has borne this wonderfully ; but its 
natural fertility has been constantly (we may almost 
say, sjfstematkatty) counteracted by bad farjocung, 
and the average produce per acre is consequeBtly 
below the average in Great Britain* At the same 
time, the population ki so inferior in skill, that a 
much greater number of labourers is required to 
produce these inferior crops. 

The late Mr. Curwen, M.P. in his Agricultural 
Tour through Ireland, says very justly,f *' The 
*' golden vale which forms part of this county is no- 
where surpassed in liehness of soil, yet are there 
very many acres of indifferent land, well cultivated, 
which produce more abundant crops. * * ♦ Soil 

t Vol. i, p. an. 
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of the first quality is brought down to the standard 
of very indifferent land in Great Britain/' The As- 
sistant Poor Inquiry Commissioners repeat pretty 
nearly the same observations^ in twenty-nine out of 
thirty-one districts which they visited in 1835. 

With respect to the cost of labour also, their details 
are usefully minute, and are sufficient to show that the 
Irish farmer pays, on an average, more money at low 
wages than the English farmer pays at high wages. 
Mr. Gisborne says, (App. F. King's Co. p. 378,) — 
" The same quantity of labour is used per acre on 
*' land in this barony as in the counties in the South of 
*' Ireland. The accounts received from farmers re- 
quire one man to every seven or eight statute acres 
in tillage. In Great Britain, on land of this nature, 
one man would work firom fifteen to twenty acres. 
" There appears to be very little difference in the 
'^ number of horses kept on land in the two countries ; 
•' but it is difficult to compare the horse-labour requir- 
ed, as these tillage-farms are comparatively so small 
in size, and, consequently, much more horse-power 
is likely to be wasted, and often to be unemployed. 
It is impossible to state what causes such a dis- 
parity in the number of men employed in the 
two countries, without a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the whole working of farms in both 
islands: very little is done in this barony with 
the spade." 
Mr. Power calculates* that twenty men are em- 

* P. 238, e^piwiiw. 
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LOW WAGES, 18 

ployed to every hundred acres of tillage in Leinster ; 
these are probably Irish acres, which would give 
twenty men to one hundred and sixty, or one man 
to eight statute acres. 

Mr. Clarke finds, in Connaught,* that one man is 
actually employed to every seven statute acres in a 
very large parish: and though it is what may he 
called a tillage district, we must remember that 
there are at least three acres put of every sev6n un- 
tilled, on the average of Irish farms, according to the 
prevalent mode of husbandry ; consequently, we must 
count upon one man to every four acres of tillage 
in the minutely subdivided districts of Connaught 
and Ulster. 

In many extreme cases, more labour is reportedf 
to be employed. 

In Great Britain, employment varies at the rate of 
one man to every twelve or twenty-five acres of till- 
age, the latter rate being the more usual ; so, if 
we suppose that one man is required for every six 
statute acres, on the average, in Ireland, at &/• per 
day wages, and one man for every eighteen sta- 
tute acres, on the average, in Great Britain, at 
2^. per day wages, the sum required to pay for la- 
bour would be found to be exactly the same per 100 
acres of tillage in both countries ; — but it is noto- 
rious that the average rate of wages for agricultural 
labourers in England is below 2^. per day. In some 
of the most highly improved agricultural districts in 

♦ P» S68. t P- 272, et passim. 
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England* we find that labourers receive only from 
1^. 2i. to 1^. 6d. per day (average 1^. 4ef.), who are 
described to be first-rate workmen ; and in the best 
and most highly cultivated farmsf one man will work 
thirty acres, or even more; so that it cannot be 
doubted that in the article of labour the English till- 
age-£armers have an advantage, and that for the 
same sum of money per acre expended in labour their 
land is better tilled, and more produce raised, than 
in Ireland ; for it is not in mere animal power 
alone that labour i^ paid for, — stones may be 
broken by the ton much cheaper in Ireland than in 
Great Britain,— but the nicer branches of labour^ 
where some skill is required, and the general eco- 
nomy and division of labour is so much better prac- 
tised here, that the comparison is unfavourable to 
the profit of farming in Ireland. 

It may be argued, perhaps, that a great proportion 
of the Irish corn is grown by labourers on their own 
account, so that the price paid for labour cannot be 
calculated in a majority of cases : this is, in some 
respects, true ; but the only way in which we can 
estimate the value df the labour expended by them, 
is by making the comparison in the case of such 
farmers as 4o employ labourers and pay them^ 

It would be well worth while to pursue this sub- 
ject a little further, as the most unanswerable evi- 
dence might be produced of the correctness of these 

»■ I ■ III ■■ I III ■ ■ ■ 11 ■ I I I 1 1 J I I I II. 
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* Library of Useful Knowledge. — Report on Select Farms. 
Netherby, p, 60. t l^id. 
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remarks. But, after all, when the condition of the 
labouring population is taken into account, and 
when it is considered that the greater part of their 
nominal money wages is paid in cotiacre ground and 
in house-room, it will be jperceived lit once that> 
although a much nearer approximation to truth 
might be attained than is generally current, no 
usefiil practical comparison <;an be instituted be«- 
tween l^e money wages paid in England for skilful) 
and the nominal wages given in Ireland for uur 
skilful labour, which is paid in conacre, more or 
less manured for potatoes, and seldom or never in 
coiau And every practical farmer who has seen 
botJi countries will acknowledge, that the employer 
has an immense advantage in the article of wages in 
England, though he may not be able to estimate the 
exact amount thereof with precision. 



§ II. Sketch of the Progress of Agriculture. 

It follows, from the above remarks, that the com 
Gent from Ireland does not exercise such an effect 
upon the markets of Great Britain as the English 
fanx^rs fiuj^se, and that the ppfit of raising it is by 
no iBeans so. great as they are led to believe : on the 
x5ontrary, it is well known that tillage, which is com-f 
moidy ccMiducted upon erroneous principles in Ire-? 
land, is not fomid to be so profitable as grazing ; and 
tkat persons possessed of capital do not vest it in 
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agriculture^ or^ at leasts are only found engaged in 
what is elsewhere considered the inferior branch of 
grazing. 

But if we examine still further into the present 
state of Irish agriculture^ and^ what is still more 
necessary to a right understanding of the subject, 
if we investigate its past history, we shall see that 
tillage has increased hitherto, in spite of the supe- 
rior profit of grazing, and the indifference of the 
gentry, in consequence of the rapid increase of po^ 
pulation among the small farmers, who have no 
other means of obtaining employment. It does not 
seem difficult to account for the apathy of the land- 
lords in former days. There were many social and 
political causes which rendered them indifferent to 
the personal condition of the lower orders of their 
tenantry ; and where the grazing was by nature so 
good, and the tillage commonly practised so ruinous, 
there was less inducement to attempt the improve- 
ment of the latter, and every motive to check its ex- 
tension. It is curious, however, when we refer to 
the first books that were written upon Ireland, to 
find in them the very same complaints which are still 
made (whether justly or not) of the Irish landlords ; 
that they liave always been accused of preferring 
grazing to husbandry, and of endeavouring to eject 
the smaller class of farmers ; and that their cha- 
racteristic neglect of tillage has been noticed by 
so many authors, in an unbroken series, down to 
the present time. The facts which are related are 



it 
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quite sufficienjt to account for the low ebb at which 
agriculture is now found ; and the only wonder is> 
that the growth of grain should not have been more 
effectually checked. 

Fynes Moryson, who writes in the olden time, 
(a. d. 1617,) says, that *' Gentlemen laboured more 
"to get new possessions for . inheritance, than by 
husbandry of their old lands to encrease their re- 
venues." But even in those days, when, he says,^ 
famines were frequent in Ireland, he adds,f " in 
" times of peace, the Irish transport good quantity 
'^ of corne, yet they may not transport it without 
" licence, lest on any sudden rebellion, the king's 
'* forces and his good subjects should want, corne." 
He tells his readers, J that *' the plenty of grasse 
'' makes the Irish have infinite multitudes of cattle," 
which were indeed their only property ; but he speaks 
of the stock in the most contemptuous terms, with 
reference both to their size and condition, and says 
that '' onely the men and the greyhounds are of 
'' great stature." He seems struck with the extreme 
zeal and determination evinced by the natives in de* 
fence of. such miserable stock, which, he says, they 
will fight for as for their altars. His quaint way of 
mentioning this disinclination of the natives to sub- 
mit quietly to utter destitution, reminds one strongly 
of the sentimental attachment which the Irish pea- 
sant of the present day is said to feel to his little 
farm ; which, in sober earnest, however wretched 

♦ P. 163. t Part Hi. p. 161. J Part iii. p. 159. 

C 
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it may appear, both in point of size and quality, is 
still his only resource against starvation, and is 
really prized with the same sort of tenderness that 
a hungry labourer prizes his mid-day meal. 

If we pass over a century of civil wars and con- 
fiscations, and come down to the reign of George II, 
we find Dean Swiff;, in his political papers, still 
making the same complaint in 1728, He says, 
that investments in land* were eagerly sought 
for, but thatf *^ Gentlemen, instead of consulting 
•^ the ease of their tenants, or cultivating their lands, 
^^ were worrying one another upon points of Whig 
*' and Tory, of High Church and Low Church, which 
'^ no more concerned them than the famous contro- 
versy of strops for razors ; while agriculture iDOS 
wholly discouraged, and consequently half the farm- 
*^ ers, labourers, and . poor tradesmen reduced to 
'^ beggary and banishment." To render the paral- 
lel with the present time more exact, he attributes 
the discouragement of tillage, in another place,| to 
'^ the abominable race of graziers, who, upon expira- 
** tion of the farmers' leases, were ready to engross 
" great quantities of land, and the gentlemen having 
*' been often, ill paid, and their land u)orn out of 
^ heart, were too easily tempted. Thus, a vast tract 
'^ of land, where twenty or thirty farmers lived, to- 
" gether with their cottagers and labourers^ in their 

*' several cabins, became all desolate and easily 

— ■ I 

* A Short View, p. 198. 
t Answer to a Memorial, p. 216. J P. 209. 
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'' managed by one or two herdsmen, and their boys-^ 
^' whereby the master'^grazier seized to himself thJb 
'^ liveUhoddof Br' hundred people." 

Primate Boulter eo^ea^aured about the same time 
to introdox^ a^ law 'for the increase of tillage, but 
without success. Mr.Ai^thur Dobbs,^ in his Essay 
on the Trade df Ireland, (1727.) talks also of '' Geiw 
'* tlemen receiving or dismissing whole vUlages of na- 
- tiye Irish at once ; and this is done just as gentleu 
^' men incline to break up their lands and improve 
*' them by tillage, or as they lay them down under 
^ grass, aisd* enlairgo their sheep-walks and grazing 
*' farms/' 

But although the gentry, when taken individu- 
ally, were most of them inattentive to the proper 
cultivation of their estaiies; ihey could not conceal 
fircmk themselvea the national inconvenience which 
this neglect occasioned. Ireland at that time did 
not grow com enough for her own consumption, 

* Ptig6 7* Tbts gentlemdD, who was a member of the Irifh 
Parliament^ and afterwards governor of Carolina, would find 
himi^elf quite at home still upon Irish politics^ if he wtis sittmg 
in the House of Commons of the present day ; we have got no- 
thing newer than his suggestions since his time. He advocates 
a UDiosii^ith' England, free traide, relaxation of the penal laws 
a^^st the CathoUcs, composition of tithe, improvement in 
agriculture, and a general poor law. Moreover^ he is also a 
patrotf of the workhouse system, — though part of his plan con- 
siflls of a ctirious device for forcing occupation on the sturdy 
pauper, which we can by no means recommend in any of the 
improved unions ; — he suggests that a pump-room should be 
built for them, <* where, being chained by the foot, they must 
pump or be drowned." 

C2 
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and having a surplus revenue at command, the 
Irish House of Commons was as profuse in its par- 
liamentary patronage of the interests of tillage, as 
its members were indiflferent to the encouragement 
of their tenants in private. It is needless to un- 
ravel here the various contradictory measures which 
the parliament instituted in those days, according 
to the prevailing fashion, for the promotion of trade 
and national wealth. Bounties were given upon 
corn, as well as upon everything else. A bounty 
was devised upon the inland carriage of corn to 
Dublin, A.D. 1762, which increased according to the 
distance from whence it was carried ; and is sup- 
posed by most Irish writers to have given the first 
impulse to tillage. Arthur Young, who wrote some 
years after, adopts this opinion ; though at the end 
of his book he gives some arguments which throw 
great doubts on its correctness. A still greater le- 
gislative bonus was given in the year 1784,* when 
a bounty of Ss. 4id. a barrel on wheat, and 1^. 5d. 
on oats, was granted on the export from any part 
of Ireland, and the exports were shortly after 
swelled to a considerable amount. 

Dobbs estimates! the average value of the corn 
imported into Ireland in his time (1727) at 39,063/. 
per annum, from which, however, some exports 
are to be deducted. Arthur Young J proves the 
average value of the corn imported into Ireland for 

-^ — ^ — . _ ^ 

* Newenham's State of Ireland, p. 213. 
t P- 20. I P. 83. 
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seven years previous to 1778 to be 84,697/. per 
annum, from which he deducts the average export^ 
64,871/. Whereas the average export for three 
years previous to 1790, (which was twelve years 
after Arthur Young's tour, and only six years after 
the last^mentioned bounty,) was,* 

Wheat , . . . 112,256 
Oats 312,993 



Total 425,249 quarters. 

A fourth of this was sent to foreign parts, and it 
certainly was a very extraordinary instance of the 
rapid advance of tillage, — more singular, perhaps, 
than anything that has occurred since ; though, in 
the space of the subsequent half century, the export 
has increased just sixfold, the proportions of each 
kind of graiip remaining still the same, being about 
one-fourth wheat and three-fourths oats. Whether 
the extent of these exports was not also owing to 
the commercial independence which Ireland asserted 
for herself about that time, to the relaxation of the 
penal code, and to the increase of the population, 
rather than to the system of bounty alone, may 
admit of some question ; but at all events it is cer- 
tain, that between the year 1778 and the period of 
the union, Ireland became a corn ea^porting instead 
of an importing country. If this greatly-increased 
supply had been the result of a proportionate im- 
provement in the mode of cropping, by which it was 

• Pari, paper, Com: Ap. 18, 1834. 
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produced^ it would havetbeen an unmixed advantage : 
but^ unfortunately^ it was brought about mainly by 
inroads upon pasture and wastes^ and (as in (rther 
manufactures extended by tiie unh^thy stimulus of 
a bounty) there was no xsorresponding amendment 
in the system upon which the cultlyBtion was car- 
ried on. 

The words of Arthur Young, in his description of 
Irish tillage, describe this exactly, and though they 
were written sixty years ago, they are but too ap- 
plicable to the present mode of farming in Ireland. 
He says,f '' Tillage in Ireland is very little under- 
^^ stood : * * ♦ the bounty upon the inland carriage 
'' of corn has increased tillage very considerably, 
^' but it has nowhere introduced a better system ; 
'^ and to this extreme bad management of adopting 
^^ the exploded practice of a century aCgo, instead of 
*^ turnips and clover, it is owing that Ireland, with 
a soil, acre for acre, much better than England, 
has its products inferior. But keeping cattle of 
every sort is a business so much more adapted 
'^ to the laziness of the farmer, that it is no wonder 
^^ the tillage is so bad ; it is everywhere left to the 
cottars, or to the very poorest of the farmers ; and 
were it not for potatoes, which necessarily prepare 
^^ for corriy there would not be the half of what we 
'* see at present. Profit, in all undertakings, depends 
*^ on capital ; and is it any wonder that the profit 
*' should be small when the capital is nothing at all ? 

t App. p. 12. 
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*^ Every man that has one gets into cattle, which will 
^' give him an idle lasy superintendance^ instead of 
*' an active attentive one/' 



§ Iir. Sketch of the Present State of Tillage. 

Theae exist the most ample materials for a com- 
parison between the defective mode of managing 
estates and cultivating farms in former times^ as 
just described, and that which prevails at the pre- 
sent moment. The labours of the Commissioners 
of Poor Inquiry have never been suflficiently appre- 
ciated : they have compiled and published a much 
richer store of valuable information than seems to 
have been generally acknowledged ; and the public 
has not been led to read and understand it suffi- 
ciently. The Commissioners have not contented 
themselves with inquiring into the diseased condi- 
tion of the poor only^ but have sought out and col« 
lected ample materials from which the cause of the 
disease may be discovered^ and the true remedy 
easily applied. They pointed their attention par- 
ticularly to the most important branches of rural 
economy^ and they directed a special and distinct 
inquiry to be instituted into the nature and state 
of agriculture in thirty-one different districts of 
Ireland by Assistant Commissioners selected for that 
express purpose, who seem to have been well quali-* 
fied for their task. The remarks which they have 
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written on the subject* are buried so deep in the 
vast mass of papers which were printed by the Com- 
mission^ that they have not attracted all the atten- 
tion which they deserve ; but they will be found well 
worthy of the perusal of those who are anxious to 
make themselves acquainted with the most important 
economical features of the country, and the whole of 
that appendix should be carefully considered. 

It certainly must be a matter of surprise and 
wonder, upon reading the report of this branch of 
the Irish Poor Inquiry, to find that a dense popula- 
tion not only subsists and multiplies so rapidly, but 
that it has annually increased its export of human 
food, in the degree which is noticed, without a larger 
amount of agricultural improvement. The absence 
of any important amendment in the mode of crop- 
ping since the days of Arthur Young, must strike 
the reader very forcibly. Improvements of other 
kinds may be noticed in Ireland, — there are better 
markets — improved breeds of cattlef — more mills — 

* App. F. 

t App. F. p. 389. The Assistant Commissioner states, — " In 
<< most districts good cattle are to be found on the farms of 
*' gentlemen and resident proprietors ; but here excellent half- 
^' bred stock is seen on the smallest farms, and beautiful tho- 
'' rough-bred animals on the land of several farmers. This is 
*^ the case in all those parts of the counties of Wicklow, Kil- 
* dare, and Carlow, which meet in this neighbourhood ; the 
** breed having been first introduced by Mr. La Touche, and 
*' thence iuto this district, chiefly from the stock of Mr. Arch- 
^* bold." 
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better carts and ploughs, &c, ; but the course of till- 
age is still the same in all its essential features. It 
consists, simply, in taking one or two crops of pota- 
toes from the ley, or grass sod, to which crop alone 
the manure of the farm is applied, and then taking 
a succession of corn crops, which follow one anothei^ 
without the intermission of a single season, till the 
powers of the soil are more or less exhausted ; after 
which it is let out to rest, as the process is termed^ 
clothing itself for the first year or two with weeds, and 
soon after, in a space of time incredibly short, with 
a " skin " of self-isown grass, which, after it is im- 
proved in quality by rest and the power of nature, is 
soon subjected to a similar course of torture, and 
potatoes and corn are still the unvarying products. 
But the improved practice in Great Britain for 
many years has been, to keep up the constant ferti-^ 
lity of the farms, so that the soil shall not require 
unprofitable rest ; and this can only be done by de- 
voting a great proportion of the surface to green 
crops. These crops, when they are cultivated solely 
for the food of cattle, become, if consumed on the 
premises, directly convertible into the most valuable 
animal manure ; and it is in order to create manure 
of the best kind, that it is absolutely necessary to 
)iave a sufficient stock of cattle and green food on 
fivery arable farmj^ in proportion to its extent. 

Agricultural experience teaches that in every case 
in which land is capable of producing tolerable 
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grass^ it mmt be fnorq profitable 4q graze it thaa to 
pursue the elsewhere exploded system of alternate 
exhaustion and slow recovery. And though the re- 
fUDYery may h/d iiomewhat quicker in Ireland than it 
would he in other countries, the same postion holds 
oquidly ^od. For the means throu^ which the 
sml recovers in Ireland^ are derived from its tend* 
ency to dothe itself ^ontaneously with a coat of 
natural grafis, even after the most scourging tillage. 
Thus this natwal dii^sition of the soil to herhage^ 
•p— which is ita peculiar merit^~-while it supplies a 
means of recovery from bad treatment^ sup{dies at 
the same tiBOte the strongest motive to landlords to 
continue that exclusive preference for grazing which 
has been already adverted to ; — - grazing being ob* 
yiously more profitable^ ui»ier such favourable cir« 
cumstances^ than bad tillage ; and occupiers with 
capital who wish to treat the laiad well^ can make a 
safe profit from cattle, wkh little risk or labour, by 
taking advantage of these indigenous qualities of 
the ground. 

The ruling defect of Irish tillage here pointed out 
varies necessarily in degree in the difierent districts 
visited by the Assistant Commissioners; but it is 
needless to say, that where sudi a system exists, 
|i capitalist who must hire labour to pursue it 
could jQiot be remunerated ; and, accordingly, it is 
£ound that tillage is still *^ left to the cottars, or 
*' to the very poorest of the farmers,'' as Arthur 
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Young ^![pressed it in his day, who wof k the ground 
with their own hwiddp not for pr<^t, but ior subsists 
ence. 

Thus an examination of tbe whole of the 9i4r 
dence which hafi been so .copiously furnished on 
the state of husbandry^ will lead iiarcsistibly to the 
concluidcm already stated^ — ^that the annually in*, 
ereaising export of grain is attributable leather 
to the increasing quantity of tillage, than to the 
few scattered notices of improyement which axe 
sometimes quoted in the system, and which are 
insufficient to produce such great results* For it 
is remarked that the export (^ grain has increased 
from all parts of Ireland, and yery rapidly frma 
those where ho Agricultural amendment wha<^ver 
is visible ; and as there is abundant eyidence that 
the more substantial farmers do not increase their 
tillage, either by ploughing up more pasture or by 
reclaiming wastes, but, on the contrary, that they 
are keeping more of their lands in gras9, 1^ 
extension of tillage must be attributed to the 
gradual subdivision of farms among the poorer 
farmers, and to the work which has been achieved 
upon the bogs and mountains, which have been 
brought into cultivation by the aame class of per- 
sons, as labourers on their own account The iur 
feiior grain produced by the poorest cidtivators is 
kept for home consumption, while the better descrip- 
tion 6£ corn is thereby spared for export tp England^ 
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There seems to be a vague idea, even among 
the very best informed persons^ that tillage- 
farming in Ireland was at some undefined pe- 
riod conducted upon a larger scale than it is at 
present : even Mr. Senior, and Mr. George Levirisy 
though they do not directly state this in their re-^ 
ports to Lord John Russell> seem almost to take 
it for granted, but we havei no evidence of the 
fact. It is undoubted that farms have diminished 
in size ; but a perusal of Arthur Young's book 
leads to the conclusion that ^27//7g'e-farming was 
never largely practised for profit ; instances of it 
may be found, perhaps, in his Tour, but they are 
very few, and are not so frequent as might be 
quoted at the present day ; so that the subdivision 
of farms which has occurred, has been either of 
grazing farms, where no tillage was practised, or of 
mixed arable and grazing, where little tillage has 
been converted into much tillage ; and there seems 
no sufficient evidence that the average quantity of 
corn grown by each farmer has in any degree di- 
minished. The subdivision of farms has been 
checked by the landlords as much as possible since 
the disfranchisement of the 40^. freeholders; but 
the evidence proves, that in the absence of any 
other mode of obtaining employment and subsist- 
ence for the family of the small farmer, the divi- 
sion of the farm among his children still silently 
continues ; so that the breadth of tillage has a 
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tendency to keep pace with the increasing popu^ 
lation^ and with the demand for potato-ground, 
even when the profit on grass-land is relatively 
higher than the marketable profit on raising grain ; 
and after one or two crops of potatoes have been 
obtained by the fermer for his own support, the 
land, though incapable of producing more potatoegT, 
is still prepared for the growth of corn. 

The existence of a very small class of farms in Ire- 
land is universally known, but till lately there has 
been no means of forming any estimate of the extent 
to which the subdivision has been carried. Th^ 
loose assertion of a tourist, who is surprised at the 
minute subdivision of the land, carries little weight 
with it, and is met by the counter-statement of 
some other traveller, who has seen a few large 
farms in the course of his jqumey. The more 
precise information obtained by the Poor Commisk 
sion is, therefore, very valuable, and tends to show 
that the operations of tillage are generally con- 
ducted upon a smaller' scale than is supposed 
possible in Great Britain. The larger farms are 
held by graziers ; and the space occupied by tillage- 
farmers, in most of the Irish counties, is generally 
insujfficient to afford them emplo3rment and sub- 
sistence, if it was devoted to grazing only. 

The following summary of the average size of till- 
age-farms in the districts examined by the Assistant 
Commissioners is compiled from the evidence col- 
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lected by them; and it exhibits at one view the di- 
mimitiye proportion of tillage-farms^ and proves 
that in the tillage districts, where most corn is 
grown^ the farms are always the smallest. It ap- 
pears^ moreover, that we have not nearly witnessed 
the minimum of subdivision yet ; for in some coun- 
ties the average sized tillage-farm is three acres Irish, 
or five acres English measure ; whereas thirty acres 
is more usual in other districts. It may be remarked, 
alfifo, that in Connaught, which is the poorest part of 
the country, the land is either managed by large 
graziers^ or, if cultivated at all, is worked by the 
very smallest and most necessitous description of 
formers. In Ulster, where the population is most 
numerous, and wh^re l^ey have made the ^eatest 
advances in manufactures and wtolth, there is found 
mudi more tillage, and the farms are more uni- 
formly small: while in the remaining districts the 
soil is^ taost luxuriant^ the grazing most profitable, 
and the greatest exertions are used by the pro- 
prietors to prevent the subdivision of the farms. 
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Note* — The Assistant Commissioners do not state whether 
the acres which they quote are Irish or English measure. In 
Armagh and some counties of Ulster they are certainly statute 
English acres; but in Ck>nnaught and the other provinces they 
are probably Irish plantation measure, of which three are 
equivalent to five statute. They seem sometimes to have found 
a difficulty in ascertaining the correct average very positively ; 
nor is it always clear whether the average which they state is of 
tillage-farms only, or of tillage and grazing holdings generally. 
Wherever they quote the latter, the figure in the column does 
not exhibit the true size of tillage-farms, and it ought to be a 
much lower number. Their own words are quoted as nearly as 
possible in the third column, and their qualifying observations 
in the fourth. 
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34 SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. 

A vast majority of the witnesses, particularly 
those examined hy Mr. Power and Mr. Binns^ are 
of opinion that the produce of the crop per acre is 
greater on the small than on the larger farms ; but 
be that as it may, the. evidence shows everywhere, 
that the larger the farm, the smaller is the propor- 
tion of it allotted to tillage, and the greater is the 
extent of grazing ; the largest farmers cultivate as 
much ground as will yield them potatoes and straw 
for their own consumption, and make their rent 
off the remainder by fattening cattle on the natural 
grass : where the grass is not rich enough for fat- 
tening, the land has been cut up, either by middle- 
men or landlords, into smaller portions for dairy 
management ; these form the second class of farms. 
The third and lowest class seems to have arisen 
from the isubdivision of the second, and is occupied 
by the tillage-farmer, who frequently becomes so 
merely from the increase of population, and the 
process of subdivision. A. who farms twenty acres, 
may and does graze fifteen of them ; but B. and C. 
his sons, who inherit ten each, must till nearly the 
whole of their land. 

The natural question that has ever presented it- 
self to the mind of the landlord under this state of 
things has been, whether this process of subdivi- 
sion was consistent with his interest or not : — the 
occasion and cause of tillage in Ireland, as has been 
just shown, ia the necessity which arises among an 
unemployed population for potatoes and potato- 
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ground ; and their competition necessarily enrares 
the offer of a higher nominal rent than the landlord 
can obtain from the same quantity of land under 
grass. But the difficulty of dealing with a multi- 
tude of paupers^ instead of the substantial grazier, 
occasions still that yacillation in the conduct of the 
gentry which wa.^ condemned by Dean Swift and 
Mr. Dobbs a hundred years ago ; — they feel, too 
late, that if the subdivision is carried on any fur- 
ther, the soil, which must deteriorate under such 
tillage, will neither be capable of producing food 
for the population, nor any surplus from which it 
will be possible to derive rent for themselves :— so, 
while some landlords submit passively to the course 
of events, others are always found who seem anxi- 
ous to relinquish a portion of the rent promised 
from their tillage-farms, in hopes of obtaining a 
more certain income from the more legitimate pro^ 
fits of the grazier. And although this wish is a 
very natural one on the part of all landlords, and 
a laudable one among some, it must still be limited 
by the possibility of obtaining subsistence for the 
farmers as they are called, (or, more probably speakr^ 
ing, the labourers,) thus turned out of their occu- 
pations. 

So much has been said and written in Great 
Britain in favour of the consolidation of farms, 
— on the advantages derived from the increased 
capital thereby expended in their cultivation, — 
and of the extent to which Irish landlords have 

D S 
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lately determined to enforce that alteration'; that 
it may, perhaps, be generally supposed that the 
latter have sought only to proceed upon the same 
plan of action which has been successful in Great 
Britain. The evidence on this subject reported 
by the Poor Commissioners leads us, however, to 
a different conclusion. It appears, that the same 
mistake which was reprobated by Dean Swift is 
still prevalent ; — that the capital employed on 
the enlarged farms is smaller than the aggregate 
of the paltry sums invested by the former hus- 
bandmen ; — that the plausible term of consoli- 
dation, instead of conducing to the improvement of 
cultivation, is only a convenient synonym to cloak 
the extension of grazing; — and if the altered farms 
have not been invariably thrown into grass, it has 
been found at least, that the quantity of cultivation 
thereon has been always considerably diminished. 
This certainly is a very remarkable fact, and suf-* 
ficiently accounts for the great unpopularity which 
is known to attend the practice. If the landlords 
had attempted to introduce a better system of 
cropping on the consolidated farms, or had paid 
much attention to the fate of those who had former- 
ly worked the soil, they would have enlisted the 
sympathy of the public oh their sdde ; bat to throw 
the land into grass, and to throw the population 
out of employment, has never been openly justified ; 
and such a course may easily be rendered unneces- 
sary, by making active efforts to improve the sys- 
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tern of tillage, and render it as profitable as grazing ; 
which can be done by introducing the convertible 
system of husbandry, and by raising artificial food 
for cattle. 

Upon an analysis of the evidence that has been 
collected on this subject, however, it will be founds 
that the system of consolidation has been more re- 
markable for the su£Pering which it has occasioned, 
in those places where it has been tried, than for the 
extent to which it has hitherto been carried. Out 
of thirty-one districts, examined by the Assistant 
Commissioners, instances of consolidation have been 
noticed in thirteen baronies^ (or hundreds) only, 
and on the farms so treated, the quantity of pror- 
>duce has been diminished, except in one doubtful 
instance, which has occurred in Conelloe, (Lime?- 
jick,) where the land has been continued in tillage ; 
some advantage also is noticed from certain trifling 
instances of consolidation in two other baronies,t 
but the size of the enlarged farms is still only about 
ten acres each. It does not follow, however, that 
,in the thirteen baronies here quoted, the general 
4size of the farms would be found to be on the in- 



* Barony. 


County. 


Barony. 


County. 


I . Murrisk, 


Mayo. 


8. Moyfernab, 


Meath. 


2. Dromahair, 


Lei trim. 


9. Maryborough, 


Queen'sCo. 


3. Babrothery, 


Dublin. 


10. Portnahinch, 


Ditto. 


4. Gowran, 


Kilkenny. 


11, Talbotstown, 


Wicklow. 


5. Philipstown, 


King's Co. 


12. Conelloe, 


Limerick. 


6. Dundalk, 


Louth. 


IS. Middletbird, 


Waterford. 


7. Kells, 


Meatb. 






t 1. Corcomroe, Co. of Clare 


2. Carbery, Co. of Sligo. 
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crease^ if an . average was taken of the whole^ as 
the desire of the farmers to subdivide their land 
among their qhildren, which they do in spite of 
their landlords^ may counterbalance the instances 
of consolidation. Accordingly^ we find that there 
Are only five baronies* where the average size of 
farms is said to be positively increasing; and as 
there are but too many painful causes of notoriety 
accompanying the instances of consolidation^ and 
AS there is as much silence and concealment prac- 
tised as possible in the subdivision of farms^ there 
is still room to doubt whether the fact of increase^ 
even in these five districts^ was not overstated to 
the Assistant Commissioners. 

Evidence of the great anxiety shown hy the land- 
lords towards the junction of farms abounds equally 
everywhere, but they are restrained by feelings of 
humanity and by Captain Rock. 

It must be remarked, also, that the competition 
for land has produced another chain of causes 
which conspires to defeat the landlords. The 
great competition for land forces up the rents, 
— the high rents tend to diminish agricultural ca- 
pital. Where capital is deficient, the farmer, in 
the Jirst instance, will always be more inclined 
to graze than to cultivate his ground,-}* the lat- 

* 1. Dundalk; 2. Kells; 3. Maryborough; 4. Talbotstown; 
5.Conelloe. 

t The articles most usually omitted by superficial observers 
in estimating the capital required for arable farming are, the 
stock of manure which is necessary, and the wages of the la- 
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ter operation requiring such a much larger out- 
lay on a given space ; but when his diminishing 
capital becomes inadequate to stock the whole 
ground^ even as a grazier^ he must resign a por^ 
tion of his taxm, or^ if other circumstances enable 
him to do so^ he will endeavour to sub-let it to un- 
der-tenants^ who promise him a still higher rent than 
that which he pays. If farming capital diminishes 
therefore^ farms must inevitably diminish in size. 

bourers. When the fanner is his own labourer, they omit to es- 
timate the food required for himself and family during the first 
year. Thus fifty acres occupied in tillage by ten families re- 
quire ten times as much food in store (representing capital for 
wages) as the same quantity of land held by one grazier ; and 
when really well and profitably farmed, the cattle (consuming 
artificial food) may not be very much fewer on fifty acres of 
arable, than on fifty acres of natural grass. 

Extreme cases have sometimes been seen in Ireland where 
persons have got possession of a very rich farm, without money 
enough to stock the whole of it even as graziers; and have 
ploughed up a part without manure, in order to stock the re- 
mainder out of the profits of the crop, thus stolen from the im- 
poverished ground. It is as well to remark, therefore, that soli- 
tary instances of that kind do not destroy the truth of the pro- 
position stated above. Because such an expedient is perfectly 
ruinous, and it is impossible to pay the fair rent of the ground 
under such a system. It is like a tradesman who parts with 
some of liis best tools, in order to purchase materials whereon to 
work with the remainder ; and who could never stand against a 
competitor with sufficient capital. Whereas a grazier with a 
small capital, sufficient for grazing, can compete advantageously 
with a tillage- farmer, on equal spaces of gTOund, though the 
latter may have a larger capital than the grazier. It often hap- 
pens that the farmer's capital, though larger than the grazier's, 
is still insufficient for good husbandry. 
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But again, if the space becomes circumscribed as 
well as the capital, the extent of ground will become 
insufficient at last to afford a subsistence out of the 
profits of grazing : and the only means that remain 
by which the farmer can derive advantage from the 
ground, is to employ his own labour in aid of his 
capital, and from a grazier to become a tillage- 
farmer. This process is constantly going on in Ire- 
land : we cannot be surprised, therefore, that the 
landlords have been unable to counteract difficul- 
ties which they have sometimes opposed, but which 
they have not hitherto attempted to remove. 

Instances of consolidation have been most fre- 
quent in those districts where the natural qualities 
of the soil have offered most pressing temptations 
to the landlords to overlook the unhappy conse- 
quences of the change, and where vegetation af- 
fords most facilities for turning tillage into pasture. 
They are noticed by the Commissioners as having 
principally occurred in the southern and midland 
counties, where the land is richest, and where it 
reverts most quickly to a luxuriant herbage; and 
as these districts are usually the most disturbed 
by agrarian outrages, it is probable that this re- 
markable quality of the soil in Ireland, and its ten- 
dency to throw up the finest grass spontaneously, 
may occasionally have had some indirect effect on 
the peace of the country. 

The desire of joining small holdings for the pur- 
pose of creating a ten-pound franchise, supplies the 
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landlords with another motive for consolidation^ 
where they can venture to act upon it; and it 
seems that many of them pay more attention to 
the extension of their political influence, and to 
other* extraneous objects in the management of 
their estates, than to the details by which their land 
may be made most profitable to themselves and to 
their tenants. 

The most remarkable feature which is noticed by 
the Assistant Commissioners in the conduct of the 
Irish landlords as a body, is *' the general indif- 
" ference and ignorance displayed by themselves and 
" their agents in the management of t^ural affairs, f * 
There are many landlords who, from good feeling 
and from motives of humanity, &c. attend to some 
improvements in farming, as they do occasionally to 
the advancement of cleanliness or education ; but, 
speaking generally, these matters are said to be 
much less considered than in Great Britain, and are 
not done in the shape of business and bargain. A 
landlord who looks after his Irish estate, does so, 
and is supposed to do so, from motives of philan- 
thropy only. This idea has led both landlords and 
tenants into the most fatal errors. The landlords 
who exercise any attention towards their tenants 
are usually rewarded with the most boundless grati- 
tude ; but sometimes they lay claim to that recom- 
pense in a way which jars with the feelings of their 
dependants, and a grating discord is produced, — 

* App. F. p. 93, &c. t App. F. p. 381, p. 4i 1, &c. 
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which induces them to quit the country in disgust* 
Oftener still, the most cunning and least deserving 
of the tenantry press so hard on a willing and liberal 
person, as to produce in his mind a suspicion of 
design ; which, combined with a conviction of the 
inadequacy of his resources to meet the demands 
thus made upon him, leads to a total abandonment 
of supposed improvements ; because they have not 
been of that description which will increase his 
means of doing good, by adding to his income. 
In a word, the connexion between landlord and te- 
nant (speaking generally and nationally) has never 
yet been placed upon its sound footing, — that of a 
mutual interest. Bad landlords have been looked 
upon as tyrants only, instead of being looked upon 
as fools. Good landlords have been looked upon as 
meritorious persons, instead of being considered wis6 
and prudent. 

A great proof of the national indifference to 
agriculture is found in the fact, that no mode of 
tillage is prescribed by the landlords to their 
-tenants even in the most modern leases. The 
encouragement given to tenants is often liberal 
^enough, but the shape in which it is afforded is 
found usually to consist only in low rents and long 
leases (indeed, the length of the leases is often ex- 
ceedingly injudicious) : but no interference in the 
mode of cropping is attempted, and the only restric- 
tive clauses which the Commissioners could hear of, 
in the course of their inquiries, were^ for restraining 
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tenants firom tilling their grass-land^ and to preyent 
snb-letting^ which^ in other words^ means the same 
thing. These restrictions are very usual^ but it has 
been found in all cases very difficulty and often quite 
impossible to enforce them. 



§ IV. Means of Improving Agriculture* 

It must strike all those who inquire into the past 
and present state of agriculture in Ireland^ that the 
landlords (taken as a body) have^ hitherto^ gene- 
rally considered the condition of the tillage-farmers^ 
and of their farms^ as too hopeless to admit of any 
efficient remedy. Vague projects of improvement 
have been suggested by speculative persons, and 
gentlemen who have a taste for farming indulge it 
vnth most expensive profusion ; but they have not 
made themselves sufficiently acquainted with the 
minor details of that bad branch of farming which 
exists among their poor tenantry. A mistaken idea 
has always prevailed, that it is impossible to improve 
the native farmers, unless a certain proportion of 
them are supplanted by more skilful foreigners, who 
will practise the latest improvements under their 
eyes ; accordingly, some pains have been taken at 
different times to suggest private and national 
schemes for that purpose. In the reign of George 
I. a large colony of Protestant Palatines was brought 
over by Lord Southwell, and their numerous de- 
scendants are still to be found in the counties of 
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Limerick and Tipperary ; but the cost was great, 
and the scheme, as far as improyement went, was 
abortive. Since that time Mr. Newenham in 1808, 
and Mr. Trimmer in 1809> tried to call the attention 
of the public to similar plans for bribing sundry 
honest English farmers into the country at the rate 
of 300/. a piece for stock and capital ; but these ex- 
pensive projects fell still-born from their parents. 

Arthur Young, whose observations are written in 
the very best spirit, shows the impolicy of such a 
scheme. He says,* " A few considerable landlords, 
many years ago, made the experiment of fixing, 
at great expense, colonies of Palatines on their 
estates; some of them I viewed, and made many 
inquiries ; the scheme did not appear to me to an- 
swer. They had houses built for them, plots of 
land assigned to each, at a rent of favour, assisted 
**in stock, and all of them with leases for lives 
from the head landlord. The poor Irish are very 
rarely treated in this manner; where they are, 
they work much greater improvements than are 
common among these Germans — witness Sir Wil- 
" liam Osborne's Mountaineers. A few beneficial 
^^ practices were introduced, but never travelled 
beyond their farms ; they were viewed with eyes 
too envious to allow them to be patterns, and it 
*' was human nature that it should be so ; but e//- 
" courage aftxv of your own poor, and if their prac- 
** tices thrive they will spread.** 

~^'- * P. 18. 
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A society was establishedin the year 1781, prin- 
cipally for the improvement of Agriculture, which 
was called the Dublin Society, and has the merit* 
of being the parent of all similar societies now exist- 
ing in Europe ; but it was soon diverted rather to 
the protection of manufactures than of agriculture, 
and the private subscriptions of the members were 
overlaid by a grant of the Irish Parliament of ten 
thousand pounds. A model-farm, which they esta- 
blished near Dublin, was soon occupied in making 
experiments inapplicable to the interests of the ge- 
neral farmer, and being managed at a ruinous ex- 
pense, was shortly abandoned. 

The Fanning Society, which was set on foot 
about the time of the Union, met with no better 
success in the agricultural part of its labours. The 
gentlemen who conducted it were apparently im- 
bued with the nsitional prejudice, which seems to 
consider tillage as a sort of necessary evil, which only 
admits of palliatives ; and they directed all their 
real Energy to the improvement of the stock of the 
graziers, in which they had much success. It 
would be wrong to undervalue the great amount of 
national gain which has been achieved in this way. 
Dobbs calculates that the average weight of a fat ox 
in Ireland in 1730,was four hundred weight, and that 
it took five years to bring them up to that weight* 
It is now usual to send them to market double that 
weight, and this great additional advantage is obr 

* Young, p; 67. 
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tained — that they are now fattened in three yeiars 
and a half instead of five years: but thfe system of 
husbandry was not altered by the labours of the 
Fanning Society, and it paid very little attention to 
that branch of a farmer's business. The most use- 
ful boon which it conferred on tillage was the in- 
troduction of the Scotch plough and cart into Ire- 
land. It was supported by a grant of public money, 
which has been discontinued, and the Society no^^ 
longer exists. 

It was reserved for Mr. Blacker of Armagh to 
advocate the cause of the tillage- farmers with more 
spirit, system, and success than has yet been seen. 
The little pamphlet which he published some five 
or six years ago, in explanation of his views, has 
done incalculable good. His object has been to 
point out to the Irish landlords the facility with 
which they can adapt the modern system of farm- 
ing, even to the most minutely-divided estate. 
The great merit of his plan is its perfect simplicity, 
and that he takes the state of things as hejinds them: 
he asks for no shipping of tenants to America, no 
reduction of rents, no large outlay of money on 

roads, or farm-houses, or double posts and rails : 

these are all most excellent things in their way, and 
may be encouraged when they can be afforded ; but 
they are expensive, and the most economical spe- 
cies of improvement is that which stimulates the 
farmer to find additional work and profit for him- 
self on his own ground. 
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Mn Blacker observed, that the principal defecfc 
upon Iri£^ arable farms, was not so much the defi^ 
ciency of farm-buildings, which English tourists are 
apt to remark, as the absence of sufficient live-stock 
to put into them ; and what is worse, the inade-t 
quate supply of food for the stock to consume ; and 
as long as matters are in that state, no farmer can 
prosper. Where there is little or no timber on an 
estate, (as in Ireland ^nd Scotland,) it will seldom 
suit landlords to undertake the repair of buildingsy 
whatever English gentlemen may suppose : but a 
proper superintendence they are bound to organize. 
Mr. Blacker fodnd, not only that farms were small, 
but that however limited in size, the farmer's capital 
was still smaller in proportion ; or in other words,, 
that however small the farm might be with re-» 
ference to extent, it was usually too large with re- 
ference to capital. His object, therefore, is to show 
each individual tenant how he can enter little by 
little upon an entirely new course of cropping ; how 
he may find additional employment and profit within 
the narrow limits of his farm, and thereby create 
additional capital. 

The outline of the convertible system of hua* 
bandry, which is the wealth of modern landlords, 
consists shortly in raising yearly, on a portion of 
each farm, as much green food for cattle as wiU 
suffice (by means of their animal manure) to re- 
store the fertility of that other portion of the farm> 
which has been -exhausted by the effi)rt of produ? 
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cing grain ; and making these portions alternate an- 
nually, so that a year of green crop (which is a year 
of rest) shall always intervene in each field after 
the season of eflPort, or corn ; and thus every part of 
the farm be preserved in the highest state of ferti- 
lity of which it is susceptible. 

The varieties of farming which may be practised 
under this outline are endless^ and it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on them here ; suffice it to say, that 
the difficulty of commencing a proper rotation of 
crops, may be estimated by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing manure enough, in the first instance, to raise 
the turnip-crop required, and money sufficient to 
buy the cattle to eat it. When that is once effect- 
ed, each field will yield its share of profit to the 
owner ; and whether the farm be large or small, if 
it is to be tilled at all, this system (except upon 
very stiff clays) should equally be adopted. But^ 
the difficulty is, to begin ; and it is feared that mere 
instruction, and the establishment of model agri- 
cultural schools, will not be sufficient to stimulate 
or to enable the majority of Irish farmers to try 
these new experiments, unless they are carried on 
under their own eyes, by farmers in exactly their 
own grade of life. They have no manure, except 
what is required for the potato-crop, and no mo- 
ney to buy additional stock. 

Mr. Rait, a practical Scotch farmer, has culti- 
vated seven hundred acres in the King's County in 
the most approved manner for twenty years^i H(^ 
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pays forty-two shillings per lu^re rent, and makes a 
handsome profit, and yet the neighbouring farm- 
ers * '* are quite ignorant of any means of improve- 
'* ment f which shows that example alone is not 
sufficient, unless that example is set by persons in 
their own grade of life, and having similar re- 
sources. 

The method by which Mr. Blacker encourages 
an alteration in the present system is, by promising 
to lend each tenant who is willing to try the expe- 
riment as much lime, or other calcareous manure, 
as is required for his potato-crop, provided he con- 
sents to give up a portion of the dung of the farmi 
for the growth of turnips ; and the repayment of 
this loan is not required till the end of the rota- 
tion. He does not generally attempt to fatten cattle, 
for which there would be but a limited sale at pre- 
sent; but he recommends that the green food 
should be devoted to dairy-cows, in the manage- 
ment of which the people are already skilled, and 
by which more profitable employment is created ; 
and they are to be fed constantly in the cow-house. 
Besides this, he lends the tenants seed, and some- 
times, also, money to buy additional live stock ; but 

* This is quoted from App. F. p. dSO. It may be added, how- 
ever, that there are other remarks elsewhere, which somewhat 
qualify these observations. In truth, the example of Mr. Rait 
has been of some advantage to the neighbouring farmers : though 
his presence has not been by many degrees so useful to them as 
it would have been, if he had worked in a different style, and on 
the ordinary scale. 

E 
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the whole of tfai^se loans are immediately called in 
whenever any deviation is made from the mode of 
cropping prescribed ; and the proper cultivation of 
the ground affi>rds ample security for the money 
lant^ as the additional profits made by improved 
farmings are sufficient to enable the tenant to re- 
pay the value of the manure at the end of the rota- 
tion ; so that in point of fact Mr. Blacker has been 
regularly repaid all the money which has been so 
liberally advanced. 

The details of this plan are entrusted to a prac-^ 
tical Scotch agriculturist^ who visits each tenant, 
and sees that the instructions are complied with on 
the spot* Indeed, the particular nature of the de- 
tails themselves are not matters of general interest, 
nor are they worthy of any comment here ; the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Blacker's system consists in the 
practical exemplification of an useful rule in the 
management of Irish estates. The proprietors of 
land should learn from it, that it behoves Uiem to 
organize some efficient system of inspection, enn 
couragement, and agricultural advice on their es-. 
tatesj into however large a number of small feinns 
they may be subdivided, even if no agricultural no^ 
velties are introduced ; for there is as much variety 
under the old, bad style of farming as under the 
good, and as great difference in the relative merit 
of the different figtrmers ; but the innumerable de- 
tails of their petty business have been considered 
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beneath attention^ and they have been hitherto 
treated with too little discrimination. 

It is generally supposed^ that Mr, Blacker^s sys- 
tem is only applicable to tillage districts ; but it is; 
in fact, equally applicable to evef^y estate ; for the 
introduction of turnips and clover may be called 
merely an accidental part of his system. The es- 
tates which he superintends are arable, and the 
introduction of turnips and clover is the improve- 
ment most urgently required, and most difficult to 
introduce upon such estates. But on grazing 
estates, the same system of inspection should be' 
arranged, to incite improvements in live stock, 
and in the mode of keeping cattle. Graziers 
should be encouraged to expend their capitals in' 
this manner with profit, rather than to invest their 
returns in stocking a larger farm, and turning out 
small holders for that purpose. 

The result of Mr. Slacker's labours will be best 
described in the words of Mr. Binns, the Assistant 
Commissioner, who passed through his district in 
the progress of his inspection, and the systematic 
manner in which the experiment has been conducted 
is so novel, and so important, that it may be worth 
while to dwell a little upon this part of his report.' 
Mr. Binns says,* '^ Agriculture appears to have 

made great advances in a few years, in tfie county 

of Armagh, and in the barony of Lower Fews in 

* Appendix^ F. p. 417. - . 
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^'particular. This advance is mainly to be attri- 
" buted to the skill and exertions of William Blacker, 
Esq., agent to the Earl of Gosford and Colonel 
Close ; he having introduced the system of green 
crops and stall-feeding, in opposition to the very 
injurious one of taking successive crops of grain. 
The farms in this barony are very small, say three 
to ten English acres. ♦ * * This practice of rais- 
in ing green crops for the summer food of cattle in 
the house, is greatly superior to the one in general 
use in England, of allowing the cattle to roam at 
large in the pastures. ♦ * * On the various small 
farms v^rhich I inspected, I have ascertained, that 
'^ on a farm of four or five acres, at a rent of 1/. per 
English acre, a man may maintain his family, pay 
his rent from the sale of his butter only, and have 
grain to sell. * * * Every corner also is culti- 
'^ vated vnth the greatest care, and even in the 
'^ mountain districts, patches of land amongst rocks, 
*' inaccessible to horses, are cultivated by the hand. 
The country, vehen seen from any elevation, is 
one continuous patch-work of grain and pota-> 
toes, densely crowded with habitations. This has 
a most striking appearance to an Englishman, as 
there are no hedge-row trees to intercept the 
profuse exhibition of fields of grain, now ripe for 
'^ harvest" 

In another place he says,f '^ Though opposing 
" the stubborn habits and prejudices of the people, 

t Appendix, F. p. 307. 
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** yet being in a situation to enforce obedience to 
'^ his commands^ Mr. Blacker has succeeded in con- 
'^ ferring a permanent benefit upon a vast number 
'' of these men already, by introducing a manage- 
*' ment of their small farms, which has raised several 
from indigence to independence, and has given 
such a spur to industry, that not only have the 
circumstances of those who adopted his advice 
and directions been improved, but even their 
^' habits have been altered for the better, and their 
^^ characters raised. It was the answer of several 
'^ farmers, that the green crops required more la- 
bour, and that they employed all the members of 
tfie family in one way or other ; a higher enco- 
mium could not be passed on any system. Others 
'^ stated, that it forced on them the necessity of 
*^ building little dairies, and cow-houses, and caused 
** a desire of comfort about their houses, which they 
^^ never felt before." 

It is remarkable what a melancholy contrast is 
exhibited in the very next page of Mr. Binn's re- 
port, where we find him in the neighbouring county 
of Cavan, and it will be as well to extract a few 
lines of it, for the purpose of presenting a specimen 
of the opposite state of things. The farms are 
about the same size as in Armagh, but f ^' Scarcely 
'^ any lime or marl is used for the purposes of agri- 
*' culture, which is in the most wretched state ima- 
'^ ginable. ♦ * ♦ The rotation is — first, potatoes 

t Appendix, F. p. 418. 
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from ley ; second, potatoes repeated, with some 
manure $ third, wheat, flax, barley, or oatsj 
♦' ft)urth, fifth, and sixths oats ; seventh, potatoes 
manured ; and so on, as long as they can« Not 
much wheat is grown, and is of superior quality^ 
If they have a field in ley, likely to yield a better 
*^ crop on which to exercise this scourge-system^ 
they leave the land that they have deprived of its 
productive powers, to come I'ound by time> for 
^^ a repetition df their former operations* Very 
'* little clover is grown> no rape nor turnips^ and 
no stall-feeding in summer. Their miserable 
pastures ar^ full of weeds in place of grass^ and 
^' there are no clauses in leases, as regards proper 
agriculture. The farmers do as they like about 
cropping their grounds," &c. 
The publications of Mr. Blacker have certainly 
contributed to excite a more general movement 
towards the interests of tillage in Ireland, than has 
hitherto been seen ; but he is probably too sanguine 
as to the extent of surface over which he supposes 
that this has hitherto acted. He has brought over 
nearly seventy Scotch agriculturists, Who have been 
distributed over every province of Ireland, not for 
the purpose Of farming on their own account^ but 
to inspect the estates of different gentlemen who 
have applied to him for advice. The disinterested 
benevolence with which he has exerted himself in 
so good a cause, cannot be too highly appreciated ; 
^nd these Scotchmen, to their praise be it spoken. 
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have conducted themselres admirably ; they must 
ultimately succeed in introducing many improve- 
ments, but it is not to be expected that the results 
can be equally striking everywhere. The gentle- 
men have so seldom any real taste for tillage-farm- 
ing, and for personal inspection of their properties, 
they are themselves so doubtful of the truth of 
Mr. Blacker's theory, — they are so irresolute as to 
the degree to which it should be pressed, and have 
so little of the zeal which the author himself dis- 
plays, that it must be many years before it can 
creep into general use. 

There seems every probability, however, that in 
time it will ultimately prevail. The assistant com- 
missioners say,* '^ But the surest proof of the ad- 
vantage of any system of farming is the sponta- 
neous adoption of it by other farmers who have 
no incentive to follow it, but the improvement 
it brings with itself: not only is the green-crop 
feeding followed by those over whom Mr. Blacker 
^f has control, but the farmers on the neighbour- 
'^ ing estates, seeing the bettered condition of those 
*' who had taken to green crops, have also adopted 
it, so that in the entire barony there are not 
many small farmers who have not in some degree 
fallen into the green-crop feeding. That the 
'^ farms of those who have adopted this system are 
*' in better condition than the farms of those foUow- 
*' ing the old system, the Assistant Commissioners 

* Appendix, F. p. 307. 
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" bear testimony, as they personally inspected num- 

bers of both." ♦ * ♦ 

*^ Mr. Barnes of Armagh informed the Assistant 
Commissioners, that a few years ago he got the 
management of Mr. Wilson's estate near Armagh, 

" the rental of which is about 2,000/. per annum ; 

'' that when he undertook the management the 
tenants were in a very distressed condition, and 
greatly in arrear, but that immediately he adopted 
Mr. Blacker's system, he lent them lime, and 

'^ clover seed, and forced them into the green 
crops ; and the consequence was, that they have 
since paid the rent regularly, besides paying for 
the lime and seeds, and discharging the arrear, 

" at the rate of 500/. per annum." * * * 

^* Yet there are some even still who, contrary to 

'* their own conviction, prefer growing grain crop 
after grain crop, without any manure, and of 
course, without any profit. This is sufficient to 

" show how difficult it must have been to introduce 

'* this improved plan of management, before it was 
proved advantageous by the people's own experi- 
ence, and what fixed purpose and firmness it re- 
quired in any man to work against lazy habits 

" and inveterate prejudices. But fortunately the 

'^ system was in the hands of Mr. Blacker, a man 

*' of firmness and prudence, and one whom his 

*^ country cannot fail to honour as a benefactor." 
Some persons who set their faces against the 

system, do so under the erroneous impression that 
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it tends to favour the further jsubdivision of land : 
it is true that Mr. Blacker has advocated the 
cause of the smallest occupiers, and has entreated 
their landlords not to turn them out ; for even when 
that process is accompanied with the rare alterna- 
tive of gratuitous conveyance to America^ it must 
be admitted that forced emigration is a very heart- 
less sort of charity. Mr. Blacker has also ably 
pointed out the advantages which a small farmer 
possesses over a large one ; and though he does not 
pretend that these are sufficient to counterbalance 
the economical maxim, that capital can be more 
favourably employed in masses than in detached 
sums ; yet where we find, as in Ireland, that there 
are actually no masses of capital disposable for the 
purposes of tillage, in the hands of farmers whose 
skill could make it available; and when we find 
that there are many minute and detached masses of 
capital, at this moment employed and vested in til- 
lage, it is surely desirable to make the best of the 
existing situation of things, and glean any advan- 
tages which it is capable of producing. 

Skill in farming should never be considered of 
itself a sufficient substitute for capital ; therefore a 
farmer should not commence his operations without 
a sufficient capital : but a very small amount of 
skill superadded to existing capitals, will cause 
them to increase at a very rapid and surprising 
rate, and thus enable farmers to undertake a more 
extended culture ; for in truth the objection taken 
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to Mr. Slacker's system is totally without force : the 
mode of husbandry recommended by him has nor 
thing in itself of norelty, — ^it is well known to be 
applicable to large farms, and he desires to see it 
practised on farms of all sizes : he does not desire 
to see profitable grazing converted into tillage, bat 
he wishes that bad tillage should be converted into 
good tillage ; and the question is, where there are 
no large tillage farms, what is to be done with the 
lanall ones. He has shown, both in theory and in 
practice, that he has adopted the best method of 
treating them, not only for the advantage of the 
present occupiers, but also for the object of ulti-. 
mately increasing their size : he teaches ^very.man, 
however small the extent of his ground may be, the^ 
way to employ it most profitably ; and he enables 
him thereby to create a capital with which he may. 
purchase an addition to his occupation, or which 
will enable him. to provide for his children without 
cutting up his farm among them. 

It has been found that the men who have followed 
Mr. Blacker's instructions most attentively, have in 
every instance been enabled to add to the extent of 
their farms^ either by buying the tenant right of 
some of their neighbours who have voluntarily be*^ 
taken themselves to America or elsewhere, or by 
selling the interest in their own land and purchasing 
a larger farm at a distance. It is well known that 
the children of farmers who are brought up with, 
some: comforts at home, are not willing to part with 
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these, (howeveif trifling they may ttppear to an in*^ 
diflferent pem,a,) and engage in soeh eady «oA im* 
provident marriages as are seen among their pooret 
and more reckless neighbours ; so that instead of a 
spirit of subdivision the very opposite principle hai; 
been introduced, the most valuable sort of consoli- 
dation-^which acts of itself,— which does not pro^ 
ceed upon the caprice of a third party, the landlord^ 
but upon the very best and most legitimate basis, 
that of the desire of investing an accumulation of 
profits, in the manner most eligible to the holder, 
converting the cottar into the small farmer, and the 
small farmer gradually into the large farmer. It is 
true that this principle, if left to itself, may be a long 
time in working any great results, but there is no 
reason why it should be left to itself; and it is con^ 
tended that an increasing quantity of disposable 
agricultural capital must of necessity precede any 
legitimate or extensive increase in the present l^ize 
of farms, if they are to be continued in productive 
tillage ; and that it is impossible to find tenants who 
shall be successftil upon large tillage farms till they 
have first learnt how to accumulate profit upon 
smaller ones ; so that if farms are to be succedsfuUy 
increased, it is probable that the consolidation must 
be fully as gi'adual as the subdivision has been. The 
difficulty of finding eligible labourers is also to be 
considered: small farmeris suddenly turned out 
could never be expected to perform good work as 
labourers for a capitalist who had violently displaced 
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them ; besides, the general want of occupation for 
the men in Ireland has prevented the regular use of 
boys in husbandry, who are consequently ill-trained 
to work, and exhibit in manhood marks of indo* 
lence as well as a want of skill and discipline as 
labourers, which requires much looking after, and 
would be a source of great loss to a large farmer 
at present. This is a disadvantage which it will 
probably require the lapse of a generation to 
remove. 

But admitting that an estate must be farmed at 
some disadvantage by a multitude of small capi- 
talists, that consequently the Irish farmers cannot 
reap the same profits as their British competitors, 
and that a vast quantity of labour and some wealth 
is wasted when thus employed — let us ask what 
other course can be generally pursued ? The esta- 
blishment of extensive works, and the employment 
of the occupiers of land at day-wages, has not been 
found to pay the proprietors for the outlay, nor 
has it been sufficient to effect a permanent improve- 
ment in the redundant population, so that it never 
has been, and probably cannot be extensively at- 
tempted with success. To take an instance of this 
in a western county, the Assistant Commissioners 

state, that,* . " on the estate of Lord , the 

'^ tenants are anxious to obtain employment on the 
extensive improvements carried on by his Lord* 
ship ; the overseer finds it impossible to employ all 

* Page 41. 
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'^ the applicants, and each month he puts the names 
'^ of a considerable number into a hat, and those 
*' who draw out their own names form the list of 
persons to be employed for the next four weeks, 
at the end of which time the lottery is again re- 
peated.'' And yet it is stated in another place,f 

that thii? same '' Lord does not draw any^ 

thing from his estates,— he expends all the rents in 
improvements ; but still the tenantry are ejctremely 
'* wretched!* — Or in other words. Lord sub- 
mits to a sacrifice greater than he is called upon to 
make, of which the direct profit to himself is more 
than doubtful, and the advantages to his tenantry 
are hitherto almost imperceptible; for their own 
energies have, perhaps, not been called into play, 
their own trifling capitals have perhaps not been 
sufficiently considered, and they have been hitherto, 
wasted upon an unproductive sort of agriculture, 
whereof a most deplorable account is given by the 
Assistant Commissioners. 

But though it may be a matter of regret, that 
the success of this most benevolent landlord should 
not be as great as the excellence of his intentions 
deserves, it is certain that the works of Blacker, 
Martin Doyle, &c., have at length had some effect 
in proving to the gentry the necessity of beginning 
at the right end, that is, with tillage farms as they 
are, before they attempt to work upwards. The 
following extract from an advertisement in another 

t Page 148- 
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county skowt upon what an incredibly minute 
principle farming is carried on in Ireland. 

''County of Longford Agricultural Society; 

1836, &c. &c. &c. 

"Premiums. 

*' Gentlemen's Class. Green Crops. 

To the gentleman or his steward, who shall 

produce the best bunch of turnips, (12 roots) 

^' taken from a crop of not less than half an acre— 

^ a silver medal." 

jt^ ♦ « 4^ 
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'* Stock Show, Sgc. 8fc. S^c. 






" Farmer's Class. Green Crops. 

To the farmer who shall produce the best bunch 

of turnips, (12 roots) taken from a crop of not 

'' less than half a rood - - thirty shillings." 

'* The best bunch of mangel wurzel, from not 

** less than half a rood - - thirty shillings." 



♦ ♦ 



It must excite ai> involuntary jsmile among Eng^ 
lish agriculturist^ to find the association of an 
entire county acting upon such a dirainutive scale ; 
there mu^t be ^ beginning to everything, however, 
and though the effort m^y appear ludicrously small> 
it 13 in point <^ fact a laudable example. 

There are several causes which concur at tJiie 
present moment to favour the; progress of agricul- 
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tnral unprorement in Tteland. In the first place^ 
it is now admitted that the same qualities of 
climate, which are so remarkably favourable to the 
growth of herbage in that country, are equally 
favourable to other green crops; turnips, rape, 
vetches, clover, &c. which flourish most luxur 
riantly, and can be cultivated on &rms of all sizes. 
Next must be considered the amendment which has 
tak^i place in the habits of the gentry, and the 
progress which is at last making in the education 
of the people ; an improvement which Sir John 
Sinclair justly quotes as one of the main causes of 
the advancement of agriculture in Scotland. But, 
above all, there is to be noticed, the recent com- 
position of tithe in Ireland ; -^ this unfortunate 
impost having been placed upon tillage only, was 
rendered particularly obnoxious from the circum- 
stance of its falling exclusively upon the poorest 
class of farmers — a class who were driven by 
necesiHty alone, as has been already shown, to turn 
their untaxed and profitable pasture into a reluc^ 
tant, an unprofitable, and titheable tillage. And 
however light the pecuniary amount may appear 
when spread over the whole country, upon an aver- 
age by the acre, and compared in that shape with die 
average amount in England, it was, in reality^ 
levied at a very exorbitant rate in some parts oi 
Irelimd ; and there is the most obvious fallacy in 
including in the average the pasture (which paid 
nothing), to lessen the apparent burthen upon the 
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arable, which paid all, as the existence of the bur- 
then on the arable was the source of the very 
grievance and discouragement complained of. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Curwen in his agri- 
cultural tour through Ireland in 1813, and by other 
competent judges, that the tithe was higher, in pro- 
portion to the value of the crop, in Ireland, than in 
England;* but when, moreover, the unpopularity of 
the tax on other grounds, and the dishonest partia- 
lity, and uncontrolled power, and license of the tithe 
proctors is remembered, — so totally different in its 
practical operation from anything ever seen in Eng- 
land, — it will be admitted that the existence of tithe, 
in its Irish shape, must have acted with very pecu- 
liar force as an obstacle and a discouragement to the 
cultivation of the soil, and must have contributed 
much to prevent the more substantial farmers from 
embarking in it at all. 

The export of corn has been much increased and 
facilitated by the removal of the restrictions on 
navigation, which subsisted till 1821, between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and by putting the trade on the 
footing of a coasting trade. 

The great facilities which have been afforded by 
steam navigation to rapid transit, have not been 
favourable to the increase of tillage as yet, for corn 
is not generally carried by steam vessels ; in some 
respects it is stated, in the course of the Poor In- 
quiry, to have had a tendency to diminish the 

* Corwen, Vol. i. p. S85 ; Vol. ii. p. 78. 253. 
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growth of grain; as it has enhanced the ' value of 
live stocky — and this, where Artificial feeding is 
never practised, increases the desire of throwing 
land into grass. The great improvement which 
has occurred also in the hreed of stock, has had 
the same tendency ; but steam navigation will be 
highly favourable to improved arable farming, when- 
ever it shall be introduced, as the farmers who learn 
to fatten cattle on artificial food will be able to 
sell their beast when the price of meat is highest. 
This has already been exemplified in the article of 
pigs, which being fed on potatoes, and being now 
more easily transported to their market, have 
assisted the profits of the small farmer more than 
any other improvement which can be quoted. The 
breed has been quite changed within a few years, 
and is now excellent ; the increase in the iexport of 
pigs from Ireland is more striking than that of any 
other article of produce — and to that degree have 
the tillage fanners profited by steam navigation. 

Tte recent growth of the milling trade may also 
be partly attributed to the same cause. It is a 
very valuable trade, and must increase very rapidly 
from the saving which is made in carriage, by ex- 
porting the manufactured article instead of the raw 
grain : fourteen stone of good raw oats will only 
produce eight stone of good oatmeal, and the meal 
will be of better quality, by manufacturing the oats 
fresh from, the straw, than if the same oats were 
exported to England and manufsictured there. 
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This trade is also c(»»ducted on a larger scale 
than in Englaiid ; there are a gr^at many mills 
annually erected upon an improted plani tind thej 
are in the handsr of respectable and wealt^* mj&nu^ 
facturers, who have introduced thi& Ve^bes^ ma- 
chinery, so as to clean and 'dress the wheat in a 
superior manner, and as they have unifbrinly prb^ 
duced a good article^ thiey ha^e, thereby gained, a 
character for Irish flour in. .the EngUsh mai^ets 
which enables it to command, i a xeady.saleu. By a 
note to Beaufort^s map'of Ireland, it appears ihat 
there was only one floux-i^LinL&enortkcxf.Ireknd 
in 1792, so that the difficulty: and; expense of pro^ 
curing flour formerly must have beeni pf ^elf; suffin 
cient to prev^it the consumpticM]! of wbeaten.bread« 
It has been found that the recent esfcaUishmeot of 
mills has had the, greatest efiect in promoting itfae 
use of flour, of which a much greater proportion is 
annually taken off* by* the home consumption ^ : f(>r 
it is not to the British miarlii^aloneitfaalt^e' Irish 
farmer need look for a demand : it is invaluable to 
have an outlet for any- superabundant ' quantity 
which may be produced, but it does not follow that 
the increased quantity will all be thrown oh the 
British ports ; on the contrary, if that iiiereade is 
occasioned by an improvement in the system of 
production, it may be confidently hoped that the 
augmented comforts^ industry^ and wiealth of the 
inferior classes, which must ensue, will necessMily^ 
excite an increasing demand in the hcHUe mal^kets; 
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and a. gradual ednplojrment of domestic trades^ 
which always precedes, and eventually occasions 
the growth of manufactuces. 

It is not necessary to proceed, with the flattering 
picture of pr<^essiv^ wealth and happiness which 
might be here imagined, for visions of this kind 
are daily and eloquently described in schemes for 
railway cdmpanies, mining companies, or othei; 
undertakings: which profess to have Ireland for 
their object ; but it. has been so often the practice 
to ptd ^ cart be/ote the horse, in devising plans for 
Irish improvement, that it is necessary to come 
down to plain matter of fact, and to point out that 
the prindipal occupation of the country is carried 
on with gidtt want of skill at present, but that 
this ' defect is capable of easy amendment. Whether 
there * is really a spirit afloat at this moment, equal 
to the task, time alone can show ; but it behoves 
ev^ry Irish proprietor, who can amend the system, 
to do sameihing towards it, and forthwith to strive 
to put his hand unto the plough. 
' The difficulties and discouragements are often 
very great, but the reward will be found . propor- 
tionate. 

The tenants may be very ignorant in the ma-* 
nagement of their farms; but perhaps we may 
find, if we examine ourselves in secret, that toe 
tf&o are deficient in the knbwledge requisite for 
rightly managing estates. The management should 
be as- various as the circumstances x>f each. If the 

f2 
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landlords will consent to make the experiment ot 
co-operating personally with their tenants, they will 
find that, though they have much to teach, they 
have also much to learn, from these poor men. True 
philanthropy, and true wisdom, should direct them 
to strive to mend matters €ls they are, instead of 
aiming at unattainable perfection, by methods not 
practicable. One set of Irish enthusiasts say that 
tillage should be promoted, an^ then they foolishly 
add — by turning up pasture. Another set of theo- 
rists assert, that grazing should be encouraged, and 
forthwith add — by converting tillage into grass. 
Let us venture humbly to suggest, that both are 
right, and both are wrong. Let us hope that both 
will modify their views to the state of things as they 
are, by striving to make good tillage of what is now 
bad tillage, and better grazing of what is already 
good grazing. 

, The Irish landlords have been traduced by people 
who knew them not, or who did not estimate their 
duties rightly. Those among them who reside in 
Ireland are not less charitable, less zealous, or less 
amiable, than their English brethren; in many in- 
stances those qualities have been more strikingly de- 
veloped, but a great many of them have laboured in 
a wrong direction hitherto ; and a greater number 
still have given up the matter in despair, and have 
exhibited a want of judgment in the profusion of 
what may be called their domestic charities, which 
has been almost mischievous to those who relied 
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upon their unmerited beneficence. Their liberality 
ought frequently to have been extended in a diflFer- 
ent direction. Mr. Blacker's little pamphlet in- 
structs landlords as well as farmers ; and when they 
have both had time to profit by the instruction 
which it conveys, they will both learn to estimate 
their relative merits more highly; but time, pa- 
tience, much labour, and much discretion, are re- 
quired to effect thes<? objects. 

If it were possible to obtain a thorough and gene- 
ral co-operation of both classes, without the intro- 
duction of some new principle by the Legislature, a 
Poor Law might be unnecessary ; but it has been 
found by practical men, that there are elements in 
the economical position of both classes in Ireland, 
which tend to prevent their mutual co-operation, 
and which it is difficult to destroy without the as- 
sistance of a well-digested Poor Law. 
- The magnitude of the difficulties to be encounter- 
ed in digesting a proper system cannot be too highly 
estimated by those who are practically conversant 
with the actual condition of the poor in Ireland ; 
but the more discussion is promoted on this most 
important subject, the greater is the probability of 
arriving at a correct and fortunate result. 
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§ I. Introduction. — General objects to he kept in x>^.— Evils of 
Poverty should be made available to good purposes* 

The object of the preceding page^ ha^ been to 
give a faint outline of the nature and stat^ Qf agri- 
culture generally. In a country mheie the great 
masis of the population i$ wholly agricultural, it is 
of paramount importance , to ascertain.how any novel 
economical arrangement, such as a Poor Law, will 
affect the rural portion of the community. And it 
is difficult to come to atty distinct understanding 
upon the right meainis of improving the condition of 
the poor in iJreland, until som^ ideas ace collected, 
respecting* the present ^ositiioin of the whole agri" 
cultural class, and the: possible profits of their oc- 
cupation. 

The remaining space will be taken up in consi- 
dering the effed^ which the Poor Law proposed for 
Ireland by Her Majesty's Government may pos- 
sibly be made to produce, upon the condition of the 
rural population, and how it will act upon this 
peculiar state of agriculture : an attempt will also 
be made to indicate what sort of stimulus that 
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measure should supply to the profitable employ- 
ment of labour Ui all parts of the country — ^parti- 
cularly in the very poorest districts. 

For it appears that indistinct views are some- 
times entertained, as to the peculiar province of a 
well-digested Poor Law, and as to the particular 
description. of influence which it ought to exert. It 
is necessary, therefore, to make a few preliminary 
and general remarks, in order to explain the method 
by which a Poor Law may be made to operate be- 
neficially upon the imperfections which may be 
found in Ireland. So that without being in itself 
a panacea for existing evils, it may yet be made to 
promote the application of those specific remedies 
which the best-informed observers consider alone 
calculated to efiect a permanent cure. 

Thus it is asserted that all gratuitous relief to 
the able-bodied is a positive injury to society; and 
the man who asserts this in Ireland, is obliged to 
put his. hand in his pocket the next moment, to 
give a starving but able-bodied beggar sixpence, 
because be cannot get work : — let it be admitted 
that this is a very great evil, and let us inquire 
whether the proposed Poor Law can be made to 
open men's eyes to its effects, practically as well as 
theoretically; and whether it will enable them to 
relinquish the practice of gratuitous relief, and 
make them afford a better sort of assistance to the 
poor, by inducing them to show the able-bodied 
how they cian relieve themselves. ' 
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. Again^ it is said that the poor in towns are 
brought to destitution by intemperance and by 
combination^ and that we ought to enact laws 
against these admitted evils : let us inquire whether 
the proposed Poor Law will not rouse the public 
attention more actively to these points^ and whe- 
ther the well-intentioned persons who suggest tem- 
perance societies^ — who exclaim in vain against the 
defects of the licensing system and against com- 
bination — will not soon find in all householders, 
who will be all rate-payers, a much larger class of 
willing auditors and zealous co-operators, than they 
have hitherto been able to collect. 

Lastly, it may be asserted, that famines are 
brought on in the west of Ireland by the evils of 
tenancy in copartnership ; that in every part of 
Ireland the farmers are poor, and do not give work, 
because their system of agriculture is defective ;-^ 
that a Poor Law of itself will not cure these evils ; 
^nd that, if farmers are taxed for the support of 
the poor before their means of paying that tax are 
improved, they will become more thoroughly de- 
pressed than ever. These are very material objec- 
tions, and must, therefore, be discussed at some 
length : — let us admit that farmers, as well as la- 
bourers, in Ireland are sadly depressed already, and 
that they are unable to bear any new burthen ; but 
let us inquire into some of the details of the system 
by which they carry on their business, and see 
whether the effect of the Poor Law, if carried out 
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on the principles of the English Bill, will, practi-* 
^lly speaking, impose any new burthen upon the 
farmers. 

Some people who expatiate very largely upon 
such subjects are not equally conversant with these 
details, and are apt to lose themselves in a laby-* 
rinth of reasoning about small farms, and conacres, 
and agricultural capital, and matters with which 
they are perhaps not practically familiar ; while 
others, who know all these details, are not equally 
well acquainted with the practical working of the 
English Poor Law. It is essential that the actual 
condition of the Irish farmer should be viewed with 
reference to the real principles of the English Poor 
Law, and that it should be ascertained, whether 
those principles, carried out to their full extent, will 
so operate, as — without violent interference with 
his present condition— to induce him to improve it, 
— not by means of the enactments themselves, for 
that is impossible ; — but by supplying a new agen-^ 
cy and a new motive, whereby he will be led to 
work out for himself an amelioration of his own 
condition. 

In order to ascertain what is the nature and ex- 
tent of the means at his disposal in different dis- 
tricts, it will be necessary to endeavour to sketch 
out the state of the very poorest parts of Ireland 
\vhere. famine prevails, and to point out how the 
Poor Law might possibly bring the inhabitants to 
introduce some essential improvements in . their 
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condition, so as to make it resemble that which il 
found in the less suffering portions of the country: 
and next^ some reference must be attempted to £ke 
particular description of poverty which exists in 
the counties removed above the risk of periodica! 
famine; So that we may see by what meamK such 
districts may be improved likewi3e, and by what 
gradations each state of society may be enabled to 
raise itself one step in the social scale. The state 
of the population in great towns, and even in the 
richer agricultural districts, bears so great a re- 
semblance to that of other countries, that it is not 
equally necessary to describe it particularly at pre- 
sent. The interests of the richer parts of Ireland 
are so materially affected by the constant incursions 
of paupers from the poorer, that it is sufBcient to 
notice, that the former would reap a double benefit 
by a successful introduction of a Poor Law into 
Ireland ; for they would be relieved, not only by 
the amended Jhabits of their awn poor, but by escap- 
ing the burthen of the mendicants from the {iborer 
counties. 

Before, however, we can enter usefully upon 
these details, (which will presently follow,) we must 
pause for a moment, ^n order to point out the dan- 
ger of adopting any erroneous general views re- 
specting the real origin of the poverty which is 
found among the labouring classes in Ireland. 

We are so prone to imagine that it requires 
some new or startling principle to obtain a striking 
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^ult^ and the poverty of Ireland is known to be 
BO^ great and so extensive^ that it is difficult to^ 
believe that an apparently trifling remedy, acting 
very generally, wUl be sufficient, if free scope be 
given to it, to restore a healthy vigour to the so- 
^cial fystetb, and bring about all that is desired. 
. The -English! have long since discovered in their 
own ^ciupe, that the only sure road to wealth is, not 
to di9tt»b industry, but to leave it to itself. In- 
steady however, of applying this rule to others, they 
sometimes forget it. And one is always afraid lest 
their desire to realize British ideas of {Perfection in 
Ireland at once, will induce the adoption of some 
well-intended short cut towards wealth and com- 
fort, .which will really hinder the attainment of the 
gbodly end proposed. 

. Some confusion has, perhaps, arisen in distin- 
gsishing between the cau3es and the effects of Irish 
poverty. Thus we find it commonly asserted that 
die ^eat poverty of the agricultural classes in Ire-* 
land proceeds from three causes : — 

1. The payment of wages in kind, (in conacres,) 
instead of in money. 

2* : The prevalence of small farms. 

S; The tenacious adherence of the peasantry to 
their land. 

Now it may appear paradoxical to combat this 
assertion; but, nevertheless, it is worth while to 
inquire at the outset, whether these three things, 
which, abstractedly speaking, may be very bad, are 
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not the effects^ instead of being the causes of the 
poverty of Ireland ; and what action the Poor Law 
will bring to bear upon them. 
' The Poor Law is understood to. be exceedingly 
unpopular in the rural districts of Ireland at the 
present moment^ because it is erroneously supposed 
that it must of necessity be opposed in its working 
to a state of things which is there generally .b&- 
lieved to be irremediable ; and although the public 
iare not philosophers, they understand full well that 
any tampering with the free and natural current 
of affairs, brings nothing but misery in its train. 
Most fortunately the Poor Law at present proposed^ 
if administered on the same principles as have 
worked so well in England^ will not directly oppose 
itself to the existing current of things. On the 
contrary/ it will enable the people to make use of 
the advantages which may be found, even in things 
which are supposed to be abstractedly bad ; for, in 
truth, ^ it is easy to extract good out of these three 
prevailing evils. 

1st. Then as to the payment of wages in con- 
acres instead of in money, — it is fortunate that 
the labourers are ready to accept of this sort of 
payment ; because, though the Poor Law will make 
it the interest of farmers to employ the poor, for: 
profit, it cannot at once provide them with the 
means of paying their wages in money. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that the labourers are willing and 
happy to accept of the only species of remuneration 
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which their employers can at present afford to 
give ; and when farmers find their profit in the 
additional employment which they thus promote, 
they will gradually (as will presently be shown) 
come to money payments. They cannot pay in 
money till labour is more profitable to the em- 
ployers than it is at present : but it is not pro- 
fitable at present^ only because they have never 
yet turned their attention sufiiciently to the means 
by which it may be made so. These means cannot 
be devised in a day : and the rate of wages cannot 
experience any permanent or useful rise^ till the 
farmers and labourers themselves are induced to 
enter upon the discovery of the means of raising it. 
Any attempt to force up the rate of wages prema- 
turely will be prejudicial to the community^ and 
will fail in its intention. But the Reformers of the 
Poor Law in England have always discouraged the 
idea that wages could be forced up by any part of 
its machinery^ without a previous or accompanying 
rise in profits. 

2ndly. It is fortunate that the farms are small^ 
because the capitals engaged in farming are very 
small. The advantages attending large farms are 
not abstractedly important ; on the contrary^ every 
agriculturist knows that there are many positive 
disiidvantages attending them : crops must be 
brought in from a greater distance, the manure 
must be carried out further, &c. &c. But the great 
advantage of large farms is, that they concentrate 
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capital^ and the energy and skill with whieb it c^n 
be employed. Now the capitals engaged in fiurmirig 
in Ireland^ being small, can be milch m<Mre eai^y 
concentrated in small farms .: wheni capitid is so 
concentrated, and expended on labour^ it wiH in- 
crease; and, iwhen increased, f^en farms will be 
made larger. 

The Poor Law, when administered properly^ will 
not encourage, or discourage small farms or lai^ 
farms, but will discourage the: displatemedA of 
farming capital by violent means. lH !wiU sho3ii! 
landlords that it is not for their in^rest todisi^ace 
tenants already in possession, ^xoe^ foi^ non^pay-' 
ment of rent ; aud it will show them that it h tm 
their interest to demand a fair amount^ i>f rent : 
— they will also instruct their tenants inihe^sl 
way of making > agricultural profite^^t thie^ dis<¥ 
possession of tenants, even for non*payment of reuti 
should create a risk of their ultimate destitutton. 
Large farms do not necessarily tend to perpe-i 
tuate and increase large farms ; for IrisI^ ifamn 
were once large, and have gradually become siftall 
farms ; and if they were aU violently increased 
to-morrow, and if the same causes for the dimf- 
nution of agriculturar capital, which hare been 
already adverted to, were still left at work, ' th?y 
would all gradually diminish, as now: what is 
wanted is the introduction of a new principlci by. 
which individual capital will be less interfered with 
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than hitherto. The Boot Law> whto rightly ii^ 
troduced into Ireland^ will serve in the mildest 
manner to connteract and discourage any violent 
interference with capital. 

Srdly. It is fortunate that the tenacious ad« 
herience to land exists in Ireland, because, if well 
directed^ it will induce the peasantry to make such 
exertions and undergo such privations as the low 
rate of wages of the pres^it day is insufficient to 
stimulate, but which are absolutely required in or^ 
der that they may emerge from their present state 
of povierty. Were the standard of labouring skill 
and: of wages higher than at present, the same 
teniaeity might be injurious: but as it is only by 
raisihj^ wages that it can be effectually^ dimihished^ 
so it is undesirable that it should be lessened until 
the rate of wages is increased. When wages shall 
be as high as in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom; there is no reason to suppose that the 
tenantry will be more attached to land as a means 
of existence than to any other method of obtaining 
a livelihood by industry. 

• Besides, it is perfectly well known in Ireland, 
that if the tenantry were suddenly to relax, either 
in their attachment to, or in their competition for 
land, the landlord would turn their small arable 
farms into grazing, which, of all known n^odes of 
employing capital advantageously, is the one in 
whicly the smallest ingredient of labour is required 
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■to form a profit ; so that, until some other demand 
for labour has been created, the comimunity must 
suffer immediately, if any principle having a tend- 
ency to throw land into . grass should be exten- 
sively developed. 

The great object of the promoters of a Poor 
Law should be, not to attempt to do too much with it. 
Before the small farmers can be induced to give 
up their diminutive occupations, labour at tolerable 
wages must be provided for them ; before good 
wages- can be paid, the men must be taught to 
earn them. The fact is constantly pvei lookedi 
that men who are accustomed to receive but eight-? 
pence for a day's work, are not able to do much 
more than eightpence worth of work. Sometimes 
it is their skill, sometimes it is their habits, sotne-r 
times it is their bodily strength, which is deficient, 
and which disqualifies them from giving 'wch la- 
bour as will requite a higher rate of wages; and 
although it is easy, by instruction, attention, and 
wholesome food, to amend all this gradually, it is 
found, practically, that a native will be more suc- 
ces^ul than a stranger in efiecting this amendment. 
There are plenty of Irish grazing-farms with the 
finest soil, where English farmers might employ 
their capital and skill in tillage, without the slight- 
est danger of being interrupted by Captain Rock : 
but they know that the employment of Connaught 
labourers at sixpence or eightpence a day, which 
is the rate of wages constantly quoted, would not 
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remunerate a capitalist ; so that there can be no 
well-founded hope of introducing foreign capital^ 
except by way of mortgage or loan. 

The promoters of a Poor Law should admit that 
a population can only be depauperized with cer- 
tainty^ by inducing them to depauperize them- 
selves. ^People brought up to a particular mode 
of employment^ however faulty it may be^ cannot 
change their occupation or even relinquish their 
erroneous ideas abruptly^ and can only be effect- 
ually improved by gentle advances towards amend- 
ment. They can only be enriched by slow grada- 
tions. But each step towards improvement^ though 
it may appear trifling to the indifferent observer at 
a distance, is valued most sensibly by the individual 
who makes it. And it is the aggregate of these 
apparently trifling steps which constitutes the sum 
of the happiness of the community. 



§ II. Inqviry as to the facility of obtaining profitable Employment 
for the Abk'bodied^-^Sketch of the Agricultural Condition of the 
extreme West. — Doubtful success of Emigration. — Improve- 
ments practicable. 

Let us now advert again to the details of those 
local circumstances already alluded to. And first 
let us look into the agricultural condition of the po- 
pulation in Galway, Mayo^ Donegal, and generally 
of those most impoverished districts which extend 
along the more remote and inaccessible portion of 

G 
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the West of Ireland^ and from whence issue that 
crowd of harvest-men^ who spread themselves over 
the remainder of the kingdom. 

Everybody admits, that there are at present a 
vast number of industrious able-bodied persons re- 
duced to mendicancy during a portion of the year 
in those particular parts of Ireland ; but it is said 
that all they want is work. Let us proceed to con- 
sider the great collateral advantage of the Poor 
Law, and the ease with which this work may be 
discovered for them, as soon as it is made the in-^ 
teres t of the rate-payers to get rid of the burthen 
of supporting paupers unprofitably, when they will 
begin to think about putting them in the way of 
supporting themselves. 

The relief of the impotent poor need not be par- 
ticularly discussed. After some diversity of opinion 
and debate, it seems now pretty generally admitted, 
that it is just and necessary, that districts should be 
enabled to tax themselves for the support of the 
destitute, through age, disease, or infirmity ; and 
that as the tax of alms has hitherto been raised very 
unequally, it is fitting that an attempt should be 
made to throw the burthen (as the new Poor Law 
endeavours to do) more equally over the property 
of the district. That this in itself will be a very 
great measure of relief to the small farmers, who 
have hitherto borne an unequally large share of the 
burthen, nobody who knows their condition, and the 
extent of the tax they have had to pay, can doubt 
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for a moment ; nor can it be doubted that it will 
lead to the very greatest improvement in their 
habits as well as in their means. This part of the 
subject has been usually overlooked of late^ as the 
question regarding the relief of the able-bodied is 
considered of so much more vital consequence; 
and those who are alarmed at the relief of able- 
bodied paupers assert, the poverty of the popula-^ 
tion is so extensive^ and that the new charge which 
will be imposed upon the industrious by that branch 
of the measure will be so heavy that it will very 
much overbalance the advantage they will experi- 
ence from the diminution of the other burthen. 

Let us now see if there is not a leading cause, 
and also a leading remedy, for the poverty which 
always pervades and for the famine which occa- 
sionally desolates those districts. The details of 
these matters are as little known to the inhabitants 
of Leinster, and the richer parts of Ireland, as they 
are to the inhabitants of Kent or Middlesex. 

It is impossible to give a minutely accurate porr 
trait of the existing state of society in the western 
districts, nor will it be here attempted ; a very faint 
outline of some of the most prominent deformities 
of the present system will be sufiBcient to show the 
impossibility of doing so : there are many counter- 
balancing advantages, and some aggravating cir- 
cumstances also, which there is not space to estimate 
here. It may perhaps appear uninteresting to go 
into a detail of such purely local matters; neverthe- 
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less, they form the pith and marrow of the whole 
question: for if there is any part of the island 
to which, from local circumstances, the Poor Law 
shall prove to be inapplicable, one single failure will 
ultimately destroy the whole fabric ; and certainly, 
if the Poor Law succeeds in these regions pre-emi- 
nent for their poverty, it may be safely pronounced 
practicable in all the rest of the country. 

In these western districts the persons who occupy 
land independently, form a much larger proportion 
of the population than elsewhere ; there are much 
fewer cottiers who depend solely upon their labour 
for support, than in the richer counties ; and the 
landlords not having any great inducement (as will 
presently be seen) for turning them out, they are 
generally in a state of complete tranquillity. Poli- 
tics, which are commonly said to be the bane of 
Ireland, do not enter into their heads ; they are 
not qualified to reason accurately upon the abstract 
causes of their poverty : nevertheless, the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are in a condition of more 
abject and more hopeless penury than can be con- 
ceived by anybody who has not been compelled to 
go among them in a year of scarcity. 

A visit to these districts impresses the mind with 
a degree of sadness and gloom which it requires 
much exertion to throw ofi* ; and to one who does 
not attempt to seek out the simple cause of this 
state of things, it appears as hopeless of amendment 
as it is unparalleled in extent. It may be added 
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also, that the landlords as a body are, speaking 
generally, very needy ; the smallness of their for- 
tunes, and the disproportion between their acres 
and their incomes, is the theme of constant joke 
throughout the rest of Ireland ; so that those who 
talk of obliging them to undertake the sole bur- 
then of the improvements required, must be unac- 
quainted with the extent of their means. To 
return, however, to the farms in these districts, the 
custom has existed from time immemorial to let 
the land in co-partnership; and the tenants till 
it " in CoJ*' as it is called in the West, or in run- 
dales, as it is called in Donegal. This had its origin, 
of course, in the poverty of the original settlers, and 
in the original intention of occupying it only for 
grazing, for by this means they were saved the ex- 
pense of fencing ; and while the population was 
thin, and when single capitals were insufficient to 
stock a considerable space, it was the best plan that 
could be adopted ; but from the total absence of 
any artificial organization, by which they could of 
themselves remedy the inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement as society changed, and as the evils 
gradually developed themselves, they have been 
brought at last to a situation which must be almost 
incredible to those who have not actually seen many 
miles of country occupied in this manner. 

If patience will permit, it is worth while to de- 
scribe the efiact of holding in partnership, combined 
with constant subdivision, by supposing the history 
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of some single townland ; premising that, in explain- 
ing the different periods in the history of one^ we 
show the state which some of the innumerable va- 
rieties of the system assume on different farms in 
the same district at the present day. It is not 
to be supposed that all are at present equally 
jsubdivided^ or that the inconvenience of joint-te- 
nancy is felt alike in all : in some few we find joint- 
tenancy a convenient, though an injudicious ar- 
rangement ; in most it is merely a very inconve- 
nient arrangement^ while in some it amounts to 
.the certainty of periodical destitution and of actual 
famine. 

In the first generation then, let us suppose that 
A, B, and C, occupy in common a townland, con- 
sisting of a hundred and forty-seven acres. In this 
generation the occupants are possessed of forty- 
nine acres each, and may be supposed to make 
their rents by grazing, cultivating only a small por- 
tion of the surface for their immediate use ; and, as 
they are very poor, this is done in the most slo- 
venly manner : they depend a good deal on oatmeal 
for subsistence, and they agree to break (or plough) 
nine acres. Their " stint " (or agreed number) of 
cattle running in common ; each man tills within 
the common fence; but the cattle are let in as soon 
as the crops are off the ground, so that a succes- 
sion of clover, or turnips, cannot be thought of, as 
the cattle of each would have an equal right to 
trespass upon the crop. But A, being rather more 
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industrious than B, and C^ wishes to extend his till- 
age ; that the others resist, as it will encroach on 
the subsistence of their cattle : again he manures 
his three acres a little, and finds it is in better 
heart than that of his neighbours, and will give 
him three crops of oats ; but they, not having ma- 
nured theirs, exhaust their land with two crops, 
and then they insist upon shifting the tillage to 
another part of the common farm : so A is unable 
to take advantage of his manure, and never at^ 
tempts that improvement again. The three occupiers 
•' in Co." agree together pretty well, however ; 
they shift their tillage every now and then over a 
space of about forty-five acres, the remainder being 
too remote from their cluster of dwellings, and no 
road of communication for their common passage, 
or for the access of sand, sea- weed, or lime. 

But, in the next generation, we will suppose 
that A has left six sons and two daughters ; and 
having never been able to acquire anything for 
them by his industry, — which he was never allowed 
to exercise, — he is obliged at his death to divide his 
ground among them. Each of the sons gets seven 
acres, and each of the sons-in-law three acres and 
a half; but it is not divided ofi^ to each, so that 
each of the sons cultivates a seventh of a third of 
the nine acres, and each of the sons-in-law culti- 
vates the half of the seventh of a third of nine 
acres; and this shifts about alternately over a 
space of forty-five acres, the parties quarrelling 
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together every year about the choice of their bit of 
tillage. If B and C have had small families, an in- 
testine broil ensues^ for the tillage suited to one 
party is quite unsuited to the others ; and, after 
quarrelling for many years, they come to some sort of 
imperfect partition. But if, as is more usually the 
case, B and C have also had large families, they 
mutually agree to change the description of tillage 
a little : they depend more upon potatoes, and less 
upon oats ; and do not shift their tillage so often 
over the forty-five acres, and give the ground more 
manure. But still no man has an interest in giving 
more manure than his neighbours ; and when this 
does not yield them food enough, they at length 
are obliged to break two more patches of ground, 
which they contrive to make arable, and each of 
A's sons cultivates, in addition to the former till- 
age, the seventh of a third of the new patches ; — by 
this they contrive to live. But in the third genera- 
tion the same cause for subdivision has still conti- 
nued ; and if one of the sons of A has had seven 
sons, each of these grandsons can get but one acre : 
it might be thought that such a scanty provision 
was insufficient enough, even when farmed in the 
very best way ; but it is impossible that they should 
farm it well, and, what is worse, they are not able 
to till the half of it. They still cultivate the same 
patches, and each of these grandsons tills the se- 
venth of the seventh, of a third of forty-five acres, 
and the seventh of the seventh, of a third of each 
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of the new patches^ which may possibly be placed 
on the opposite sides of the hill. 

This description^ however tedious^ and appa* 
rently triflings cannot be charged with the slightest 
exaggeration or embroidery, for examples of it are 
constantly seen ; and a description of some of it3 
effects may be found by referring to the agricul- 
tural evidence of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, 
Appendix F, barony of Murrisk, county of Mayo. 
It will hardly be believed, that they do not them- 
selves know the precise size of their holdings, which 
have never been properly surveyed ; and they inr 
herit their promised share or half share of the pa- 
ternal farm, by halves^ or thirds, or sixths, as the 
case may be, — be the acreage more or less. It is 
needless to say, that a family cannot subsist upon 
such a diminutive portion of land ; consequently 
they take to fishing, to collecting kelp, &c. ; but 
these being very precarious occupations, especially 
in the rude and imperfect way in which they are 
followed, they are still obliged to cling to their 
little inheritance with as great tenacity as ever. 
Any sort of industry which they can exercise in- 
dependently, they are ready to engage in ; but to 
hire themselves as labourers is impossible, as most 
of the other farms in the neighbourhood are occu- 
pied in the same way ; and those farmers who have 
most ground, have little inducement to exert them- 
selves, and less to employ labourers : so that the 
whole population, though anxious for work, become 
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quite unused to the systematic exercise of labour. 
Their time is occupied in interminable disputes 
about their respective rights; in running to the 
magistrates, who may reside perhaps ten miles from 
the scene ; and their trivial earnings are expended 
in costs for summonses, surveyors' fees, and actions 
for trespass. 

Besides all this, each and every individual is 
liable for the rent of the whole farm ; and though 
it must be admitted that most agents are ready to 
divide the rent proportionately, and to open a sepa- 
rate account with each small holder, they imagine 
that their duty stops there, and that the tenants 
ought to agree among themselves to divide their 
tillage. Instances were by no means wanting^ 
however, even at the period of the Poor Inquiry in 
1.835, where the agents still neglected to take that 
trouble, and still insisted upon getting the rent in 
a lump sum, or distraining the farm generally ; so 
that even where the bailiff is most anxious to act 
fairly by each individual, it is impossible but that 
the richer or more industrious of the common te- 
nants should be made to suffer occasionally for the 
indolence or dishonesty of his co-partners, — which 
constitutes another effectual check to improvement. 

It must be obvious now, as was stated above, 
that the landlord has no power, practically, of sub- 
stituting a good tenant for a bad one, to till the 
half of a seventh, of a third of several detached 
patches of land, occupied by cousins and friends. 
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It is equally impossible also for him to check the 
subdivision, for it occurs by the mutual agreement 
of the inhabitants within the common fence, and 
without the slightest possibility of the landlord's 
becoming acquainted with it ; so that the popula- 
tion augments with a rapidity truly frightful, and 
he dismisses a painful subject from his mind by 
leaving the country. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to unravel any 
further the tangled web of misery, petty litiga- 
tion, and indolence, which such a system per- 
petuates. To an unaccustomed eye, the only 
wonder is, how the people can possibly manage to 
exist at all under such a system ; but the difficul- 
ties which occur in changing it, have hitherto 
always appeared more insuperable than its con- 
tinuance. The tenants frequently assemble, and 
endeavour to come to a partition ; but the interests 
of each are di£Ferently involved in the transaction, 
according to the quantity of ground which each 
holds. 

Those who hold enough ground, and to whom 
therefore the immediate necessity for change is 
not apparent, appeal to the wisdom of their ances- 
tors ;* while those who have not enough, still fear 
that the others will take advantage of them ; and 
even when they are most sincerely anxious for a 
division, they are sometimes really unable to af- 
ford the expense of removing their cabin to the 

• A fact. 
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opposite side of the hill, to which there is no road, 
and to pay for provision during the first year of 
their change before their new acre is thoroughly 
reclaimed. Each wishes to get the arable land, which 
is invariably near the cluster of houses, and is re- 
gardless of the unimproved land at a distance ; and 
if they succeed in dividing by common consent, it is 
usually found that each man gets his share (whe- 
ther that share is ten or two acres) in several dif- 
ferent places, scattered up and down, according to 
the quality of the soil, in different parts of the farm : 
and though such an imperfect change is a great im- 
provement as compared with the former state of 
things, because he is able to fence and till each 
part as he pleases ; yet to hinif a consolidation of 
his farm would be of infinitely greater advantagei 
than any lessons which could be inculcated in greeu 
crops or in house-feeding. 

In many cases the landlord has directed the te- 
nants to come to a partition ; but the latter, not 
being able to bear the expense of removing their 
houses and making new fences, have opposed his 
authority; or they have imagined that he had 
some secret design of his own, that he would never 
trouble himself to allot roods or half acres to poor 
fellows who had no other resource ; or he may have 
openly said, that he thought no man ought to have 
less than four acres, and the others ought to find 
labour elsewhere, which they know too well is not to 
be had ; or that they ought to emigrate, which they 
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are quite unsuited to^ haying large families^ and not 
being accustomed to hard work : so they haye re- 
sisted the whole scheme strenuously. Again, in 
many cases, before a successful partition can be 
effected, some of the tenants must be located at a 
considerable distance, and fresh land must be brought 
into cultiyation, to which it is absolutely necessary 
to make roads, for access to sea-weed, lime-quarries, 
&C. ; but this is usually beyond the power of an in- 
diyidual landlord, and the road-laws at present are 
not effectiye for this purpose. The censure and the 
praise bestowed on the Grand Jury (or road) lawsj 
has been alike exaggerated ; but it must be ad« 
mitted by all parties, that they haye been inopera- 
tiye for good in many populous townlands in which, 
i)r near which, no new road has been made or re- 
paired since the institution of the Grand Jury laws, 
and where neyertheless an increasing cess has been 
annually raised for the adyantage of other neigh- 
bourhoods. This grieyance is of course most parti- 
cularly remarkable in those isolated and almost for- 
gotten districts of the country where there are no 
gentry, where the agents as well as the landlords 
are non-residents, and where there is at the same 
time the thickest population, and the most abject 
misery. 

It is clear that in a country such as has been just 
described, — where no motiye exists which has hither- 
to been found strong enough to bring the people 
to co-operate among themselyes, or the landlords 
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to co<-operate with their tenants^ or with one an- 
other, — where the interest of each is at present at 
variance with that of his neighbour, — the greatest 
blessing which could possibly be devised, would be 
any system by which these great masses of popula* 
tion could be organized in such a way, as would 
admit of their employing their waste time and their 
common energies in useful concert. 

Those who say that emigration is necessary from 
districts so circumstanced, where literally every- 
thing still remains to be done — where there are no 
good houses — no fences — no good cultivation — no 
roads — no woods planted on the steeps — and no 
drains made in the hollows ; where there is much 
land fit to be reclaimed, and much material by 
which the reclaiming can be effected ; must either 
underrate the expense of emigration very much, 
and the number of emigrants wbo must be sent off; 
or they must overrate the expense of putting the 
social machine into healthy m(D4;ion. 

The promoters of emigration maintain that we 
ought to turn the land into grass, and transport 
the surplus population to some other country. But 
at whose expense ? It certainly would be a vast 
advantage to the emigrants themselves, provided 
they were well selected ; but for that purpose they 
ought to be the strongest and most enterprising of 
the community : and would the departure of these, 
leaving the weaker behind, be equally advantageous 
to the country ? If the state consents to defray the 
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cost of emigration, it will be readily and voluntas 
rily adopted by the young and the enterprising* 
If they oblige any class to defray the expense 
against their will, they will commit the grossest 
injustice: but if they tell the districts that they 
may tax themselves for the purpose, (which the 
Irish Poor Law Bill permits,) one or two experi^^ 
ments will immediately prove to them, not only 
that it will be easier and better to improve culti^^ 
vation at home, than to send away the best blood 
and sinews of the community, but it will prove 
also,— which is a question of practical arithmetic, — • 
that it is cheaper likewise. This most convincing 
of all arguments need not be here enforced — it is 
founded upon the experience of facts ; but can only 
be satisfactorily proved to the parties themselves, 
by giving them the power to make the experiment 
on the spot: and as there may be many excep-* 
tions* in which it may possibly be advantageous, 
the proposition to give the power is very useful. 

Moreover, it is to be feared that extrinsic capital 
cannot be easily or advantageously introduced into 
these districts in their present state ; but if a proper 
organization is established, they will create capital 
within themselves ; and when once it is understood? 
that money is wanted, not for dissipation, but for 
profitable employment, capitalists will lend to land-* 
lords, and landlords will lend to tenants, as much as 



* Such as female orphans, or young widows, who have no 
prospect of leaving the workhouse in any other way. 
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is required to commence the more obvious im« 
provements. 

The unparalleled extent of human misery which 
exists in the western districts is derived mainly 
from the system of joint-tenancy above described : 
other systems are bad^ but this is of all the 
worst ; for it creates not only misery^ but actual 
famine. Those who fancy that written laws are 
omnipotent, would probably recommaid a. short .cut 
in legislation, and would prohibit joint* tenancy by 
enactment at once ; but that would be very unjust 
as well as impolitic, for under some circumstances 
of capital and land it is advantageous : or they .would 
discourage it by taxation, which would be very op- 
pressive, for the same reasons. 

Let us inquire whether the whole system will not 
gradually melt away of itself, before the mild in- 
fluence of a Poor Law administered on the same 
principles as that of England. Let it be remem- 
bered, that a Poor Law providing relief for the 
able-bodied, however well regulated the system 
of relief may be, must have an immediate practical 
effect in these ^districts. During eight months of 
the year the able-bodied population will not re- 
quire relief; but, during the remaining, four,,. a 
certain proportion of their, number will gradu-r 
ally begin to apply for admission into the work- 
house, . not from indolence or dissipation only, but 
because their annual stock of potatoes is exhausted, 
and because they can get no work. The occupier 
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of three or four acres must always be poor^ but he 
is not destitute ; the occupier of one acre '' held in 
Co." when he is not strong enough to travel for 
work, is necessarily destitute during a month or 
two, and, when he is so, he can have no earthly re- 
source but to '^ take his bag on his back," and be- 
come a beggar. It is to that last extremity that 
they are annually reduced in great numbers, and 
periodically (when the crop has failed) in crowds. 
The only difference- will be, that instead of travel- 
ling &r a-field, raising a tax in kind upon those 
who are but one degree removed from destitution 
themselves, they will enter the workhouse, (where 
their support will be defrayed in equal proportion, 
by farmer and landlord,) and they will be obliged 
to submit to irksome regulations, which, if their 
destitution has been occasioned by improvidence, 
will be a check upon its repetition : but this, which 
will be a very great improvement, is ndt all. 

The great advantage of the new system is> that 
the pauper will receive relief from the district to 
which he belongs; for, in truth, every district of 
tolerable size can give an industrious, abfe-bodied 
man an opportunity of working profitably for 
himself, if a proper organization is given to it 
to develop its powers; and, if the persons taxed 
for the relief of the pauper are the persons who 
can really enable him to find profitable employ- 
ment, it must be presumed they will do so. But 
care must be taken at the same time, to stimulate 
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the man's own exertions, by workhouse restraint, 
or some such sufficient test, so that both parties 
should feel a common interest in the matter. 
The parties seeking relief and the parties taxed to 
Afford relief should be mutually impelled by dif- 
ferent motives, acting at the same time, to seek 
out a source of profitable employment. Is it not 
clear, for example, that if one of the joint-tenancies 
above described were considered a little union, and 
were equally taxed to support its own destitute, 
they would never have continued to occupy their 
land in such a ruinous manni^ ? The cogent bond 
of their common interest would have formed a 
motive of action, before which all smaller difficul- 
ties in arranging the terms of agreement would 
have vanished, as soon as there appeared a proba- 
bility that a continuance of the old system of joint- 
tenancy would reduce some of the co*partners to 
destitution ; for the richest and largest holders, as 
they would pay the largest share towards the new 
tax, would have been as anxious as they have 
hitherto been backward^ in consenting to the di- 
vision ; and the poorer and smaller occupiers, who 
could least afford any additional charge, would have 
been equally zealous on that account. 

But hitherto the joint4enancy has always escaped 
the burthen of supporting their own destitute, and 
any of the co-partners who are reduced to destitu- 
tion, go to raise alms elsewhere. It is quite noto- 
rious that the mendicants in Ireland always go out 
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of the district ; and that, when they levy the tax of 
alms, it is done unequally : so that the rich, who 
have the greatest influence in the employment of 
the aUe-bodied, have not a proportionate inter- 
est in relieving themselves from the tax which 
the unprofitable existence of the latter occasions. 
If the landlords, or the state, or any other body 
with suflScient power, had been compelled to pro- 
vide for the destitute, they would also have found 
means to dissolve such a system, as soon as it 
threatened to lead to destitution: but it is con- 
tended, that neither the landlord nor the state 
could do it as effectually as the tenants ; for if it 
was found to be the sole duty of the landlord, — even 
though it should be evidently for the good of the 
tenants likewise, — ^they would contrive to shut their 
eyes to the fact, and would try to get as much as 
possible oat of the landlord before they consented, 
and more, perhaps, than he could really afford ; 
and it would be all difficulty and counteraction : — 
and this is precisely what has sometimes occurred, 
when landlords have taken the initiative, from good 
motives, which were mistaken or undervalued by 
the people. On the other hand, as it will also be for 
the advantage of the landlord in the end, that any 
system which prevents the exercise of labour should 
be altered,-— and as some expenses are to be borne, 
and as he has necessarily so much more influence 
and authority, (where the tenants and he feel that 
their interests are identical,) —it is most important 
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that he should be brought to understand his own 
interest too, and that he should be induced to take 
his share of the good work. 

It may here be said by objectors, that, prac- 
tically speaking, it is doubtful whether the evil has 
not already gone too far ; and whether it is not now 
too late to introduce regulations which, abstract- 
edly good, from having been delayed too long, are 
now inapplicable. The extreme poverty of the po- 
pulation on the Western coast is certainly not to be 
believed unless it is seen ; but, nevertheless, their 
situation is not so desperate as is sometimes de- 
scribed : there is no joint-tenancy which has not 
some grazing, bog, mountain, or other outlet, ac- 
tually attached to it, — on which, if some of the 
tenants were once placed, they would not be most 
essentially relieved. But the common rights of 
the whole tenantry will prevent this, until they 
all have become equally anxious for a partition. 
What is thus true of a joint-tenancy, is more true, 
of a whole estate, which would be incalculably 
benefited in the aggregate by an improved arrange- 
ment, and is still more true of a union of estates ; 
for it is singular to remark, that these extensive 
districts, and each of these undivided farms, are 
precisely in an analogous position ; large tracts 
of thinly-peopled grazing, and moor,* and bog, 

* A notice might easily be added here, of the facility with 
which large tracts may be reclaimed by a very trifling outlay, 
with the aid of the small capitals of the peasantry — but that 
it is better to refer generally to the instructive little books of 
Messrs. Blacker and Kennedy on that subject. 
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are intermingled with tracts of thickly-peopled 
town-lands : all that is wanted^ both in the joint- 
tenancies and in the whole unions^ is organization. 

Let us now proceed to inquire what will pro- 
bably be the course pursued, if the principles of 
the English Poor Law Bill be practically adopted 
in Ireland. 

In the first place, then, let us assume, for the 
present, that the combined attention of the Boards 
of Guardians^ and of the Central Commissioners, 
is able to devise a system of regulation, and dis- 
cipline, and labour in the workhouse, which (not- 
withstanding the comparatively good diet which is 
offered) will effectually dissuade able-bodied persons, 
who can maintain themselves elsewhere, from seek- 
ing admission within its walls ; and that the pau- 
pers who may be obliged to enter the house when 
their stock of potatoes is exhausted, will leave it 
as soon as they can possibly obtain an independent 
livelihood. The number of these claimants during 
the summer months may possibly be considerable 
at first, as these districts have hitherto been re- 
lieved from a great proportion of their able-bodied 
paupers by the migration of the population as 
mendicants : a majority of the paupers wander yjarr 
awaif from these districts, and the poor from the 
richer counties never enter them. So, as the rate- 
payers will be suddenly called upon to bear an un- 
accustomed burthen, they will certainly require th6 
particular care and assistance of the central autho^ 
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rity. But when the guardians inquite from whence 
each individual applicant comes, they will, in nine 
cases out of ten, find that he comes from some 
over-peopled copartnership; and when they per- 
ceive that they and their constituents have to bear 
a tax for the support of these poor people, a light 
will break in upon the evils of joint-tenapcy, which 
they had hitherto striven to exclude from their 
minds. 

The landlords will next be written to ; they will 
be told of the starving situation of certain town- 
lands — ^naming them, — and they will be informed of 
the expense which the system of joint-tenancy en- 
tails on them, as equal sharers in the burthens of the 
union. There will be no longer any difficulty in as^ 
certaining which town-land is worst — the rent-book 
will no longer be their only guide ; but (having got 
an effectual test in the workhouse, of the bondjidt 
destitution of their dependants,) when the landlords 
wish to remedy it they will no longer go upon any 
abstract theory of agriculture, but they will direct 
their steps forthwith to those particular town-lands 
where the scarcity of food, as tested by workhouse 
relief, has proved greatest. Hitherto they have 
always been looked upon with distrust by their 
tenants when they have attempted any useful inter* 
ference with the arrangements of the latter, and it 
has required years of constant residence to inspire 
confidence ; but when it is obviously the interest of 
all parties to understand one another,— when the 
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motiye of the landlord cannot be misunderstood^ — 
when the tenants feel that it is no longer his 
interest to drive them to destitution^ but^ on the 
contrary, his direct pecuniary interest to raise 
them above it, — ten years will be gained in one 
day, and one of the chief difficulties will have been 
overcome. 

It is unnecessary to say, however, that the good- 
work will be gradual ; some town-lands will be more 
easily and quickly managed than others, and some^ 
landlords will be inattentive ; but as different estates' 
will be included in the same union, the neighbour-' 
ing landlords will do their best to stimulate the ab- 
sentee, to exhort and act as arbitrator for his tenants, 
and to facilitate the partition by every means in 
their power. 

As the difficulties which attend the dissolution of 
extensive copartnerships in land are gradually over- 
come by these united exertions, the more industrious 
tenants, when each gets the sole control over his 
own holding, though he has no ready money, will 
speedily collect^more manure, and will then be ena- 
bled to let off a portion of his manured ground for 
conacre (or potato-ground) to those who before 
were reduced, from want of it, to go into the 
workhouse, and will make money from the labour 
of the latter which he will take in exchange. 
For where there are no shops, no butchers, and 
no bakers, money is rarely wanted except to 
pay rent. And although theorists argue cor- 
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rectly about the advantage of money-wages, it is 
certain, that what the labourer here wants is potato- 
ground, and this is just what the fanner can give ; 
gradually these labourers will depend more on 
labour and less on their diminutive holdings, and 
gradually, as convertible agriculture is next intro- 
duced, which will cause a demand for labour, — ^and 
as they learn to become more skilful labourers,— 
they will depend more upon wages and less upon 
conacre. The landlords too, finding that their ex- 
ertions are no longer misunderstood, will encourage 
their tenants to employ labourers on improved cul- 
tivation, instead of striving eternally at making 
large farms, — and they will thereby render the re- 
port of the able-bodied to the workhouse unneces- 
sary ; and finding that their rent-rolls .improve by 
this useiiil sort of superintendence, they will leave 
Cheltenham and Boulogne, to busy themselves with 
their practical duties, instead of discussing specula^ 
tive opinions. They may possibly find themselves 
impeded in their operations at first by the difficult* 
ties which Irish landlords experience in borrowing 
money, and by the insufficiency of the Grand Jury 
Jaws, and they will apply their minds to suggesting 
some simple improvements in certain local matters, 
which will tend to remove these obstructions. 
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§ III. Sketch of tke Conacre System in other parts of the Country 9 
and the Advantages which must he derived from it before it can 
be extinguished. 

That the improvements last alluded to will fol^ 
low in the train of the Poor Laws there can be 
little doubt ; and the means by which they may pos-^ 
sibly be facilitated will presently be pointed out. 

It may be objected, however, that though the 
operation of the Poor Law may force a change in 
the ruinous system of joint-tenancy, it will intro* 
duce a system of conacre, which is just as bad ; and 
thus the last state may be found worse than the first 
To this it may be replied, that though the payment 
of labourers by conacre is a defective system, it is 
infinitely better to pay them by conacre than not to 
employ them at all ; and, as long as joint-tenancy 
exists, there can be no inducement to employ them, 
and no extra manured ground with which to repay 
them. So that the abolition of such a mode of 
tenure, even though, in the absence of money, the 
newly-required labour should be repaid by conacre, 
would still be a very material step towards improve- 
ment. 

But in order that we may rightly understand the 
operation of the Poor Law (if well administered), 
let us follow up this last answer by considering, what 
will be its probable working in those numerous 
districts of Ireland where the farms are small but 
separate ; where the farmers from want of capital 
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are totally unable to pay for labour in money,— 
the labourers depending upon conacre for support ; 
and where the deficiency of demand for labour (as 
%M supposed) reduces a certain portion of the popula- 
tion every year (though not nearly so large a pro- 
portion as in the extreme west) to a state of com-^ 
plete destitution, and to actual mendicsmcy. 

As long as the petty farmers in these districts 
are able to continue in possession of their little 
farms^ they may be poor, miserably, wretchedly 
poor, but they are not destitute; and taking a 
general view of the class in the aggregate, they are, 
and feel themselves, quite secure from destitution: 
but if, fro^m having a bad landlord, or from bad 
farming, they become unable to pay their rent, and 
are turned out of their farms, they are either imr 
mediately reduced to destitution, or, at all events, 
they drop immediately into the class of cottiers, or 
conacre men, whose support is really precarious, 
and who may be said to be on the verge of desti*- 
tution. 

The mode in which the cottiers subsist, is in no 
iwo cases precisely the same, and it would be very 
unfair to suppose that they are all eqiially uncomr 
Portable ; but in some of the very poor districts, 
and under poor or bad farmers, they are ceartainly in 
a very wretched state. They try to hire for the 
season a quantity of manured ground for potatoes, 
sufficient, as they calculate, to afford subsistence 
for their family the whole year round ; they bargain 
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for thii cotiaicre^ (as it is called^) in money^ but^ not 
having $ sixpence in the worlds the farmeri allow 
them^ ^' from charity/' to work out the rent in 
labour; find the nominal rent is worked out in 
nominal wages; a complex debtor and creditor 
account is kept of both, and the balance only is 
settled, {if it is eter settled) in money. Again, if 
the conacre crop is deficient, or if it is exhausted at 
the end of the year, or if the labourer has not hired 
sufficient conacre, some farmer with whom he is 
connected, wishing to assist him, lends him some 
meal at a nominal price ; but as he is rarely able to 
earn a halfpenny of money, he is allowed, '^ from 
charity,'^ to work out the nominal (and probably 
exorbitant) price of the meal in nominal wages; 
But the work which he performs thus without heart, 
and without hope, is always bad work ; and, being 
listlessly performed, is ruinous to the farmer who 
employs him, who is discouraged from extending 
such a system, or employing more labourers than 
are absolutely necessary. 

Bnt when all the poor cottier's shifts fail in 
getting provi^on, (and they do constantly fetil,) he 
is obliged, necessarily obliged, to resort to mendi- 
cancy ; or, what is much more common, he sends 
his wife and children to beg, till his fresh crop of 
conacre is ripe ; while he, poor fellow, continues to 
work up some old score, of which he is fated never 
to see the end ; for, somehow or other, these unfortu* 
nate men, though they cannot find wages anywhere 
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because there is said to be no demand for labour, 
are nevertheless at work every fine day in the year. 
It must then be thoroughly understood^ that while 
a man gets lodging and food sufficient for the 
whole year, even from his poor little scrap of con- 
acre ground^ he is not destitute ; but as soon as his 
necessities imperatively compel him to beg the as- 
sistance of the public, either for himself, or for his 
family^ he is destitute. 

The discredit attached to the state of an itinerant 
mendicant^ is supposed by the public to form a suffi- 
cient test of the reality of his destitution ; and they 
give alms, without the slightest acquaintance with 
the individual, in the confidence that he must have 
used his utmost exertions to support himself^ before 
he could have submitted to such a degradation as 
to ask for them. 

But when mendicancy (which supplies both a 
refuge and a test to destitution) is no longer avail- 
able, and when the destitute are obliged to take 
the refuge, and submit to the test of the work- 
house; the guardians will inquire from the poor 
conacre man, from whom he hired his conacres. 
They will point out that he might have got theni 
cheaper with some other farmer, or that he might 
have worked out the rent on more liberal terms 
with a third, or that he might have got ground 
better manured, and consequently a larger crop, 
from a fourth, either of which would have saved 
him from temporary destitution. They will com- 
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bine to deprecate extortion on the part of the 
farmers, because they will now see that the effects 
thereof will be, to impose a direct tax on them- 
selves. Each farmer may, perhaps, try to drive as 
hard a bargain as ever ; but it will be the interest 
of all his neighbours to instruct and assist the 
labourer in opposing extortion or unfair dealing. 
The poor man will only want an asylum till his 
fresh crop of conacre is ripe ; and when he leaves 
the workhouse he will probably get some little 
assistance in driving better bargains for the next 
year. 

But this is not all ; there will be another class of 
persons forced into the workhouse. The able- 
bodied male applicants for admission will be very 
few ; but the wives and children of labourers, who 
otherwise would go to beg, will begin to flock for 
admittance into the workhouse in the month of 
May: and this, the guardians will be instructed 
resolutley to refuse, unless the husbands enter the 
house also. The first announcement of this deci- 
sion will probably shock public opinion very much, 
but the necessity for the regulation will readily be 
understood by everybody when the effect is pointed 
out to them. For, shortly after, it will be seen, 
that when the able-bodied men are brought into 
the workhouse, the farmers will immediately ma- 
nage to hire them again, and bring them out, and 
make some bargain with them in their own way, 
which will enable the man to support both himself 
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and his family ; for the work is absolutely required, 
1— the only difference is^ about the mode of paying 
for it. It will soon be seen that there are some 
farmers in Ireland^ as in England, who, without 
knowing it, have been in the habit of getting their 
labour paid in part out of the national poor-rate. 
For into what else does it resolve itself l If farm* 
ers are in the habit of letting conacres to poor 
cottiers, and eking that out with a loan of meal, 
which, taken together, only affords subsistence to 
the cottier's family for ten months in the year, 
though he works twelve months, and if the fa- 
mily are subsisting on alms during the other two 
months ; — and if the farmers, as a body, cannot in 
reality do without this labour, and would give a 
full year's subsistence rather than Lose it ; what can 
that be considered, but getting their labour paid 
in part by the national poor-rate! It is evident 
that a farmer who gives subsistence the whole year 
round for the whole of his labourer's &mily, and 
pays this national poor-rate also, is working at a 
disadvantage ; and it is probable, when he is re- 
lieved from this injustice, that he who is a good 
master will be the first to employ more labour. And 
besides, the cottiers themselves will he benefited 
by the abolition of mendicancy, as many of them 
subscribe largely themselves to that national poor- 
rate. 

But when the churman of the Board of Guar- 
dians explains these things to the farmers, he will 
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not talk about iaonej-wages, or gnTong-hims, or 
surplus population; he will simply point out^ that 
they must give their cottiers more conacre, or ma^ 
nure it more highly ; and if the workhouse is con- 
sidered as degrading as mendicancy^ few &rmers 
.^ill like to have it publicly known, that they have 
reduced their cottier to resort to it ; for there is a 
much better spirit and more public opinion among 
the poor farmers, than strangers would suppose. 
If some of the guardians should be induced to 
reply to the chairman, that their farms are only of 
ten acres, that they have the greatest difficulty in 
finding potatoes for the consumption of their own 
house, and that they have no room for increasing 
their cottiers* conacre ; the chairman can imme- 
diately explain, that more manure may be easily 
collected by a little more attention and labour ; but 
that, at all events, they do not require so much 
potatoes now at home as formerly, as there are no 
longer any beggars to feed, for it so happens that 
potatoes have been the current coin in which they 
have paid both their labour and their poor*rate hi* 
tfaerto. Thus, whether labour is paid for in cash or 
in potatoes, and whether the poor-rate i& paid vo« 
luntarUy or compulsorUy, it is equally £3und, that 
some farmers will always strive to pay as little for 
their labour as . possible, and will get their neigh« 
hours to pay it if they can, and that the labour, 
when inadequately remunerated, degenerates ra^ 
pidly in quality, so that, after all, it is worth less 
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than if it had been fairly paid ; and it will be an im- 
mediate gain to all parties^ if this defect can be 
cured by changing the mode of pauper relief. 

The improvement, however, will not stop here; 
when attention is turned to the necessity of having 
sufficient conacres, it will induce the landlords, as 
well as the tenants, to turn their attention to a bet- 
ter style of cultivation, which will increase the abun- 
dance of manure, and thereby augment the supply 
of manured land ; but this of itself will diminish 
the rent of conacres. It is obvious that a diminu- 
tion in the rent of conacres (or an increase in their 
fertility, which is the same thing,) is equivalent to 
an increase in the rate of wages ; and this change 
may occur, without any change in the nominal 
money bargain of eightpence or tenpence a-day. 
When the market-price of conacres is reduced^ 
the farmers will be less disposed to apply their 
manure to that purpose; and as they will get 
better work done- by that time, they will, perhaps, 
have accumulated a little capital, which will enable 
them to pay their wages more in money, and they 
will apply their manure to the cultivation of tur- 
nips, which is the corner-stone of good husbandry : 
and this will augment the manure and the manured 
ground still more. A diminution in the rent of 
conacre ground will bring another advantage; it 
will induce the farmers to prefer taking unmarried 
labourers into their houses, as is already frequently 
done ; and they will not be so eager as at present 
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to bring a pauper family on their farm for the sake 
of screwing a high conacre rent^ and thereby get- 
ting their labour performed cheap. But the pre- 
ference given to unmarried labourers, and the diffi- 
culties which landlords, backed by the public opinion 
of the rate-payers, will throw in the way of pauper 
establishments, will control the increase of popula- 
tion to a more healthy rate of progress ; and that 
will again act beneficially upon wages — and when 
wages rise, the labour will be better worth the 
money ; and the labourers being paid in money, will 
consume better food, which will create a demand 
for the farmer's produce. 

At the first stages of this progress, the landlord 
will be taught by the most convincing arguments, 
applied to his oVfn pocket, and by the unanimous 
opinions of his neighbours, — that the ejectment of 
his small tenants brings them immediately within 
the risk of destitution ; that his allowing them to 
farm badly tends to non-payment of rent, and to 
ejectment, and to destitution; and though the 
pressure of the rate in any one, or two, or hal& 
dozen isolated cases, cannot be sensibly felt by 
him, and therefore will not, and ought not to pre- 
vent him from removing an unworthy tenant ; he 
will adopt such a system as will, generally speak- 
ings render such a course unnecessary; he will 
apply his mind, therefore, not only to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, but to the improvement of that 
description of agriculture, which will pay his tenants 
best, and render them least liable to ejectment. 
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§ IV. Of the Employment of Jgricultural Capital on Land in 

Ireland* 

' It is impossible to touch upon the subject dis- 
cussed in the last chapter^ without adverting to 
some of the popular errors which have arisen re- 
specting the emplojrment of capital on lands in 
Ireland — and which have all sprung from the na- 
tional indifference^ both of farmers and landlords, 
to supplying profitable work to those immediately 
below them. 

People who talk very glibly of the deficiency of 
agricultural capital in Ireland, forget that the most 
has never yet been made of that which does exist, and 
that there are two different modes of applying the 
same amount of capital to land : — one is, by expend* 
ing it in labour and tillage on a given surface ; the 
other is, by leaving the soil to nature, and laying out 
the same capital upon cattle (with little or nolabour) 
to graze a larger surface. But if the farm is too 
small to afford subsistence for the farmer by grazing 
only, aj:id if the farmer begins to crop his ground, 
there are also two ways of repairing the exhaustion 
which ensues : one is, by additional labour in collect- 
ing manure to recruit the soil by artificial aid ; the 
other is, to leave the land to rest, which will, in time, 
accomplish the same object. If, therefore, land is 
plentiful and labour scarce, the community should 
encourage grazing, and may pay less attention to 
improvements in agriculture; but when land is 
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limited in extent^ and labour redundant^ the com^ 
munity should not only encourage tillage, but en- 
courage that description of tillage which maintains 
the fertility of the soil without the necessity of 
leaving it to idle rest. Although the best in- 
terests of the community are mainly concerned in 
this^ it is very possible that an individual landlord, 
or an individual tenant, if he is able to make a 
little solitude in the midst of the community, — and 
if he is too indolent to employ his capital on labour, 
in which there is always^ risk, — may, and will act 
for his own individual advantage, contrary to the 
common interests of the whole society: and it is 
very remarkable that the tendency of agriculture in 
Ireland has hitherto been precisely in the direction 
opposed to the interest of the community — land- 
lords have always encouraged grazing, and dis- 
couraged tillage ; and tenants who were employed 
in tillage^ have always practised that particular 
description of tillage by which the least labour 
would be required, and have depended on rest, 
instead of manure, for the recruiting of their land : 
both these facts show the evil which exists, and how 
it ought to be remedied ; and if this prime cause 
of error can be removed, it may be hoped that 
matters will take a better course. 

It is very evident that at present p without a Poor 
Law, if a landlord can turn out his arable tenants, 
and let his estate to graziers, he may be assured of a 
rent ; for with the most ordinary skill in the selec- 

i2 
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tion of stock, the cattle must grow and yield a 
produce ; and as no labour, worth considering, is 
necessary, that produce will be nearly all profit: 
but if the landlord lets his land to arable fanners, 
he must take care that they crop it in such a way 
as will ensure a surplus produce, over and above 
the support of the persons who labour the ground ; 
for that surplus alone will yield him a rent — and if 
the tenants are not possessed of the requisite skill, 
and he will not be at the trouble to teach them, 
it will answer his pecuniary interests better to turn 
them out, (if he can do so without risk of expense 
or equivalent annoyance,) and let the land to a 
grazier: and this is precisely what the landlords 
are accused of now doing. 

It is supposed by some people, who do not un- 
derstand agricultural matters, that this process is 
advantageous to the landlord, became the capital 
of the grazier is greater than the capital of the 
arable farmers ; but this is not the true reason.— 
The aggregate capital of all these poor men, which 
is thus, perhaps, wantonly destroyed, is much larger, 
when taken together, than the capital of the indi- 
vidual grazier — though, from being employed inju- 
diciously in a bad system of tillage, it may not, per- 
haps, yield so great an amount of profit. There is 
only one period of the year at which this is ap- 
parent, — the time of harvest, — when, in addition 
to their stock, the dwellings which they have built, 
&c,, all their year's produce and all their food for 
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the following year is stored and may be computed* 
During the remainder of the year, their capital is 
hidden in the wages which they may be said to 
have paid themselves for their labour ; whereas the 
cs^ital of the graziers, consisting solely in cattle, is 
always visible, and maybe distrained and converted 
into rent at any moment, which is a great ad- 
vantage to the landlord. 

If then it be made the landlord's interest to look 
after the condition of all his tenants, and this a 
good system of Poor Laws will accomplish, he will 
not destroy the capital of several arable farmers by 
turning them out, in order to afford a profitable in* 
vestment to some one grazier, unless he is sure that 
he cannot instruct them in a system of tillage which 
will yield an equal profit; — ^^that this can be effected, 
has been exemplified by those who have made the 
attempt. Again, if it is his interest that they should 
afford full employment to the labourers under them, 
he will give most encouragement to those among the 
farmers who understand how to till and manure the 
whole of their ground in the best manner. Hitherto 
the custom among some of the best landlords has 
always been just the contrary, to patronize those 
arable farmers who gave their ground the longest 
intervals of rest in grass, thus employing the least 
amount of labour. The staple of the soil was sure 
to be preserved by that means, and as the grass was 
easily seen, the due execution of the covenant was 
enforced without so much difficulty ; but if the whole 
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surface is tilled, it requires more attention to watch 
that each portion is manured at proper intervals. 

It is obvious that proper attention on the part of 
the landlord will be as much to the advantage of 
good grazing as of good tillage. Arable farms de* 
stroyed and thrown into grass must have been 
stocked out of the profits of the grazier ; but if he 
had not been given the opportunity of extending the 
surface of his grazing, he would have paid more 
attention to the improvement of his stock ; and in- 
stead of spending his capital in stocking a larger 
farm, he would spend it in improving the breed of 
his cattle in his original farm ; and for this some 
little labour would have been required of liim— r 
some drains, and ponds, and fences ; but this he has 
not attended to hitherto. We have constantly seen 
small agricultural capitals destroyed, and we have 
also seen larger agricultural or grazing capitals 
spread over too wide a surface, and both under the 
plea that capital was deficient. 

It would be tempting to pursue this topic fur^ 
ther, and to point out, how the constant endeavour 
of landlords to extend the size of farms by wrong 
means has constantly defeated itself; but it is un* 
necessary for the present object to add more upon 
that branch of the subject. It will be sufficient 
again to remark, even at the risk of being ac- 
cused of repetition, that the practical alterna- 
tive, with respect to the size of farms in Ireland, 
lies usually between tillage in small farms, which 
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does not employ labour to the best advantage, and 
grazing in large farms, which does not employ la- 
bour at all. The Poor Law, it is hoped, will give 
us a new social element, by which it will become 
the direct interest of the landlord, to foster the 
growth of capital vested in labour, instead of ca- 
pital vested in cattle. It is impossible to estimate 
the ultimate effect of this improvement. When 
the demand for labour shall thereby become general, 
the capital of tenants increased, and the condition 
of the labourer less precarious than at present, the 
time will then have arrived, but not till then, 
when the landlord may increase the size of his till- 
age-farms with advantage, in proportion to the 
increase of capital among his tenantry, and then it 
will be equally desirable for all parties that he 
should reduce those who have not accumulated any 
capital to the rank of labourers. 

There is as ample scope for increasing the de-f 
mand for labour in Ireland as in other countries ; 
but people have always puzzled themselves about 
the capital required, and have neglected to make 
the most of the capital already existing. The 
agricultural operations required at present for 
bringing the land into a state fit for economizing 
labour properly, would require the best energies 
and the incessant toil of the whole of the present 
generation, even if they had nothing else to do ; 
but each step of that process, which brings aug- 
mented wealth as its reward, will create new wants. 
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which the population will be called off to gratify — 
by new manufactures, and more labour. Perhaps 
it may be deemed that these observations have 
been sketched by too sanguine a pen ; but the ob-* 
ject is to explain, that improvements may at least 
be conceived, which will spring from directing the 
energies and the interests of the people, to act in 
concert for their own advantage, without the as« 
sistance of any extrinsic or adventitious aids what- 
ever ; and this impulse can be given, if a local or- 
ganization is obtained, which will afford a fair and 
true representation of all the different interests 
concerned ; which will make the rate-payers iden- 
tical with the people, and the guardians their real 
bondjide representatives ; which will make the pau- 
pers dread the workhouse, from the labour and 
constraint which it will impose ; and the rate-pay- 
ers dread the expense of maintaining the paupers 
within its walls unprofitably. 

Some people wish to make the workhouse labour 
profitable : it is difficult, if not impossible to do so, 
strictly speaking; but if it could be achieved, it 
would be undesirable, because the rate-payers might 
then be indifferent, whether the able-bodied paupers 
entered, or remained in them. Other people suppose 
that good can only be effected by the imposition of 
a considerable tax, which seems by no means ne- 
cessary — the object required being, to excite an 
apprehension of a direct tax ; and to show the easy 
way of avoiding it, by affording attention and em- 
plojrment to those who are ready to give work 
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in return; — not unprofitable employment^ which 
^ould be a tax of itself ; but independent and pro- 
fitable employment, which will enrich all parties. 

It may as well be noticed here, that a certain 
amount of misapprehension exists in England as to 
the frequency of ejectments in Ireland. Tenants are 
very rarely changed in Ireland ; but when they are 
dispossessed, in any numbers, it attracts immediate 
attention, because it endangers the peace of the 
country. The excess of sympathy which the situ- 
ation of discarded tenants excites, leads often to 
shocking results ; but that excess may be accounted 
for by the extreme nature of the inconvenience (if 
not the utter destitution) to which they are liable 
after ejectment, and the apprehension which arises 
among the class to which they belong, lest they 
should be reduced by like causes to a similar pre- 
carious position. But when the price of labour be- 
comes gradually higher, tenants may gradually be 
changed more frequently with advantage. The 
English Assistant-Commissioner of Poor Inquiry 
says,* " Tenants also here are much more rarely 
changed than in England. It would be much 
more easy in most hundreds in English counties, 
to point out a score of farms that had changed 
^^ hands within a certain time, than can be done in 
*^ this barony." Not to multiply quotations from 
evidence that may easily be referred to, it will be 
sufficient to state generally, that it is quite noto- 
rious in Ireland that the very opposite of the Eng- 

* Appendix F. p. 411. 
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lisb system prevails to a very injurious extent. The 
tenant's right has in practice become so much too 
valuable, that it tends to throw the greatest impe- 
diment in the way of the emplbymeat of agricultu- 
ral capital on many estates, and on those which 
are tolerably managed, the tenant's right is daily 
sold at from 51. to 10/. per acre, and sometimes even 
at 12/. and 15/*,* and even more, though the land 
may be let at the full average rent. If this was only 
in consideration of the improvements that had been 
effected by the outgoing tenant, it would be a very 
excellent arrangement; but it is notorious that the 
most extravagant sums are given when the land is 
quite out of heart, and in a much worse marketable 
condition than if the tenant had left it to nature. 
The effect of an industrious incoming tenant giving 
a large sum to a tliriftless outgoer, actually amounts 
to a sort of bounty on improvidence ; but, besides 
this, it acts as a direct check upon the employment 
of labour ; for the incomer, having given too much 
of his capital for the tenant-right, is unable to im- 
prove his new farm as he ought,t and is obliged to 

employ more of his remaining capital in grazing^ 

■■ ■■ ■ 

♦ App, F. p. 66. 20L given for tenant's right of 1^ acre, 
p. 72. 170/. . . . of 7 J acres, 

p. 75. 60/. . . . of 4} acres, 

p. 75. 1 70^ . . • of 6 acres, at 

2U 2s, an acre : '^ it was a common farm." 
t ** The tenant becomes impoverished, not by paying rent in 
advance, but by purchasing land at a high rate, and borrowing 
part, which often leaves him short." (B. Halley, fanner,) p. 75 
el passim. 
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and less of it in labour ; and the outgoers^ as a class, 
not being employed by the class of incomers, are 
obliged to go off with the sum they have received, 
either to cultivate lands in America, or they be- 
take themselves to some smaller farm, or attempt 
some independent effort at reclaiming moor-land, 
without any chance of improving their condition 
giaterially: so whether ejectments are frequent 
under a hard-hearted system of management, or 
very rare (as is more frequently the case), a set of 
causes has been produced, even under the best 
systems of land-agency, which is unfavourable to 
the employment of capital in labour. 

It must be hoped, that if the Poor Law should 
ultimately become effective for the encouragement of 
agricultural industry ; and if the landlords are wise 
enough, after fixing a fair rent, not to interfere too 
much with the sale of their tenants' rights, — the 
present evil will cure itself. For under an im- 
proved state of things, when the incomers discover 
that they can make as great a profit on a small 
space by spending more of their money in laboury 
they will only desire to purchase small additions 
to their farms, proportionate to their small capital : 
and the extravagant sums heretofore paid for te- 
nant-right being expended on the improvement of 
the ground, it will become much more valuable, 
and the landlords will thus get a much higher rent, 
if they will but consent to wait till the tenants can 
really afford to pay it. 
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§ V. Objections to the proposed Poor Law considered. — Settle 
ment. — Remarks on the existing Practice of Industrial Settle- 
menL — Conventional Settlement which vnU probabbf be created.— 
Equal Pressure of the Rates on Landlords and Tenants desir- 
able. 

The foregoing observations have been chiefly di- 
rected to the main principles of the English Poor 
Law, and to the ease and success with which these 
principles may be established in Ireland, provided 
they are there similarly worked out. All that re- 
mains now, is to answer some of the objections 
which have been made to the leading features of the 
Irish Bill, and to point out some defects of detail, 
which, however trifling they may appear at first 
sight, are in reality of considerable importance ; and 
as they involve no question of principle, can be 
remedied without the slightest difficulty. 

Among the strongest and most practical objec- 
tions which are made to the proposed Irish Poor 
Law, is the deficiency of a law of settlement. This 
objection deserves the greatest attention here, be- 
cause the arguments used above go upon the assump- 
tion that a direct personal and local interest should 
be held out to the rate-payers, to induce them to 
depauperize their Unions : and in order to indivi- 
dualize and define this interest, some arrangement, 
partaking of the nature of a settlement, seems re- 
quired. But perhaps it will appear, on examination, 
that the Guardians, the Central Conmiissioners, and 
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even the paupers themselves, will make better aud 
more satisfactory arrangements for this purpose than 
the Legislature could enact. 

It has been stated by gentlemen whose opinions 
are of the highest value, that unless the law itself 
points out to every rate-payer the particular indivi- 
duals whom he is called upon to relieve, — namely, 
some certain and specific number of parishioners, — 
he will despair of his ability to assist them, he will 
feel indifferent as to the working of the measure, and 
will take no interest in the management of the poor. 
But this looks like demanding more accurate preci-? 
sion than is required for useful purposes. To this it 
might be replied, that the law despairs of enabling hini 
to relieve all who would claim hisgratuitous assistancOj, 
if they fancied that they could throw themselves upon 
him without subjecting themselves to inconvenience 
thereby ; or if lie should fancy that he could keep 
them in an unproductive existence without his being 
a sufferer by it. The object of the law is, to render 
the hopelessness of any such attempt intelligible to 
all parties — ^to the public, and to individuals ; and 
the more broadly it is stated, and the sooner it is seen, 
the better. The scope of the law, is rather to in- 
duce able-bodied men not to claim relief, and to 
induce the rate-payers to teach and show able-^ 
bodied people everywhere, how they may best re- 
lieve themselves ; to excite people to discover pro- 
fitable emplojrment, not to induce them to give 
wages (any more than alms) as charity. But lest 
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• ... 

this should be supposed to be quibbling about terms, 
let us examine a little in detail, wh^t is the practice 
of pauper settlement which obtains at this day in 
Ireland, and what are the improvements in it which 
will be effected under the proposed Bill. 

It is popularly asserted, that the Irish are migratory 
in their habits, and this is, in some respects, very true; 
but though there is the greatest readiness to under- 
take a journey of any length in search of harvest- 
work, or any other spell of labour, it must be re- 
marked that their setUementy or what may be called 
their permanent industrial residence, is preserved 
with greater tenacity in Ireland abeady, than any 
privilege which the mere written law can give. As 
isoon as the harvest is over, they return, not only to 
the parish, but to the same comer of the parish, 
and to the very townland which they have left. 
This, again, is supposed by some people to arise from 
some sentimental attachment to the soil with which 
the Irish people are peculiarly affected ; but num- 
bers of these poor people, migratory yet stationary, 
when they have scraped together money enough to 
go to America, are daily seen to leave the house, the 
townland, and the parish where they have hitherto 
lived, though they know that they are never to see 
it again ; — ^facts which render their motives at first 
sight almost inexplicable. 

The true explanation of their apparent inconsist- 
ency is to be found in the circumstance, that as long 
as they are candidates for support from agricultural 
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employment in Ireland, their only chance of obtain- 
ing it is in the immediate neighbourhood where they 
are known : the present social system is, therefore, 
based upon a practical law of settlement. If a man 
holds a little farm, he must stick to it, or he proba- 
bly will never get another : if he expects to get 
one by descent, by subdivision, by purchase of 
tenant-right, or by marriage, he must remain con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood watching it, or he will 
lose his chance ; and when he gets it, he must be 
known to have a party of neighbours ready to fight 
for him, or some other person who has an equitable 
claim upon it will snatch possession, and he will 
lose it.* But if he has no land, and wants to live 



* It is not to be supposed that Irish landlords exercise, in 
ordinary practice, the same independent right of choosing their 
tenants as in England. They fix the rent more arbitrarily ; buty 
practically speaking, they do not select the tenants for arable 
farms : hence arises the sympathy which exists for tenants who 
are ejected for non-payment of rent. It is generally understood 
that tenants will make the utmost exertion to pay the rent^ 
whatever it may amount to ; and if they fail, the popular impress 
sion, whether just or not, is sure to be, that it was the landlord's 
fault for fixing the rent too high. A farmer who is ejected for 
non-payment of the same rent that his neighbours pay punc- 
tually, excites pity^ but nothing more ; the landlord need be 
under no apprehension of outrage. The outrages which occur 
most frequently will be found to originate in disputed inherit- 
ances, and in the most intricate transactions of sale, or mort- 
gage, or usury, for which landlords are by no means to blame.— ^ 
Indeed, many of the outrages are directed against persons who 
are supposed to violate the national ideas relating to the rights 
of settlement. 
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by labour, he has little chance of obtaining gufficient 
provision for the whole year, unless he takes some 
conacre. The rent of this he pays for in labour — 
but he may fall ill, and be unable to pay for it ; in 
that case the farmer must trust him, or he must 
find friends ready to assist him with their means or 
their credit ; for it is not to be supposed that men- 
dicancy is the inmiediate resort of everybody in dis- 
tress — so that arrangements for hiring, and labour, 
are generally made only among parties who are 
perfectly well acquainted, and who are probably 
bom in the same comer of the same parish. What 
would be called in England out-parishioners, are far 
less common in Ireland than in England. It is so 
well understood, that a man would not leave his 
" friends " if he could avoid it ; that those who do 
so are looked upon with distrust and dislike, and 
find it particularly difficult to obtain any regular 
work elsewhere ; and when they have lost their set- 
tlement, they are then but wanderers indeed, and 
usually betake themselves to the outskirts of towns, 
where they sink rapidly in condition, or they try to 
get employment in Great Britain. 

But the striking fact is, that though they are consi- 
dered to be entitled to claim land, or conacres, or 
work, or credit from their relations and neighbours, 
as long as their industrial and useful residence con- 
tinues ; — ^when once it is at an end, they may levy 
the alms, which form the National Poor Rate in 
Ireland, from every parish in the country with the 
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certainty of success, — excepting always the place 
of their former residence : so that while all the 
disadvantages of the law of settlement (which 
check the free circulation of labour) are already 
rife in Ireland, — while the labour-market is glutted 
to excess in one comer of the parish, while none 
of the labourers are willing or able to seek for 
work elsewhere, — the great advantage of a law of 
settlement, imposing upon each parish the necessity 
of providing for its otvn destitvie, does not exist. 

At present the landlords may screw their te- 
nants, and the farmers may screw their cottiers, with 
the certainty, that as scon as they become so desti- 
tute as to be chargeable on the national rate of 
alms, the poor creatures will wander far away from 
their settlement ; and that they will be altogether 
relieved from the painful neighbourhood of a man 
whom they have injured^ and will also be relieved 
from the burthen of supporting him. In short, if they 
escape being way-laid, beaten, or killed, they escape 
scot free. It is shocking to think, that the only na- 
tional remedy against extortion or cruelty, at the pre- 
sent moment, is outrage. If the Western districts, 
which breed pauperism to such a frightful extent, had 
been obliged to provide for the paupers from whose 
support they annually relieve themselves, at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community, during three 
months of the year, as has been already remarked, 
they would have been forced to get rid of the evils 
of joint-tenancy. The present state of things, is just 

K 
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as if the parish considered itself bound to find a set- 
tlement for labour and living, which should always 
be left quite unfettered, and not to contribute to 
the relief of the really destitute, which is precisely 
what it (mgkt to do. 

The effect of the proposed Irish Poor Law will 
be to reverse this faulty system ; to give a much 
freer range to industry, and to give a practical set- 
tlement to destitution. The danger of making any 
legal definition of what the settlement should be, is, 
that it checks a labourer from seeking employment 
out of his parish ; and checks a rate-payer fr^m ^v- 
ing an out-parishioner employment or a residence, 
lest by so doing he should confer a legal right of set- 
tlement upon persons who have not yet acquired, 
what both parties would consider to be, a moral right 
to relief. Again, when a bmdfide necessity for relief 
has actually occurred, (if the law has not beep correct 
in its definition of what the settlement should be,) 
it may entail ^ ha;rdship both upon the parish and 
upon the pauper : it is impossible accurately to &f. 
by law> what the moral claim upon a particular dis- 
trict for relief should be ; of this th^ paupers theni- 
selves, (if the system of management is similar in 
every Union,) will perhaps be the best judges. But the 
Guardians will hear their plea, and if they disallow it, 
will probably enter into oorrespondencQ with the 
parish which they conceive has a stronger claim ; 
and if it is there resisted, the Central O^iwmission 
will form a ready court of appeal betweoA the j^ 
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spective parties. The claim of an able-bodied male 
or female pauper, in a district where they are un- 
known, will be considered, of course, as a presumptive 
evidence of fraud on their part, and as a proof of 
their wish to relieve their natural protectors, for a 
time, from the duty of their support. The Guar- 
dians will probably give an order (according to Lord 
Salisbury's excellent system in the Hatfield Union) 
to relieve all who may apply for admission into the 
workhouse till the next weekly meeting, by whose 
decision the case will be governed ; but as the sup- 
port will only be given in exchange for a daily spell 
of work, it will be sufficient to give a stranger half 
an hour's more work, per day, than he would get 
in his own Union, to send him quickly back home 
again. If a proper system of correspondence is or- 
ganized to detect frauds, and a defensive alliance is 
instituted between parishes, instead of that ruinous 
i^stem of offensive warfare which used to exist in 
England under the old system, the greatest advan- 
tages will arise. If the pauper is able-bodied, and 
anxious for work, he will prefer going to a work- 
house situated in the market-town to which the 
neighbouring farmers resort ; and if he is impotent, 
and likely to remain there^ he will wish to enjoy 
the society of acquaintances rather than strangers, 
within the walls^ a£id the visits of neighbours froih 
without. 

There seem many strong motives for desiring some 
- sort of conventional settlement^ in the first instance, 

K 2 
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because it will tend to exhibit at first, with greater 
force to the rate-payers than could otherwise be 
done, the impolicy of allowing destitution to occur, 
and the expediency and practicability of giving an 
immediate impulse to local co-operation for local 
improvements. Besides, it must be remembered, 
that the farmers would not trust an unknown men- 
dicant out of the workhouse with conacres, or with 
employment ; so that he cannot obtain an independ- 
ent existence as a labourer, according to the pre- 
sent custom of the country, except in the neigh- 
bourhood where he is known. At the same time 
there seem many reasons for encouraging any im- 
provements which may occur in hiring, by not at- 
tempting to fix any settlement hy law^ and by per- 
mitting the custom to vary with the varying circum- 
stances of person, and time, and place ; so that unless 
any unforeseen necessity should hereafter arise, 
(which may be possible,) and as any legal enactment 
may always be superadded if required, there seems 
every inducement to wait for the appearance of the 
necessity, before a law of settlement is established. 

The necessity for the arrangement of some con- 
,ventional settlement will be greatest at the first 
introduction of a Poor Law, in order to get the 
wandering destitute back to those districts where 
they have the best chance of finding an independent 
livelihood. Those who think that such arrangements 
may be dispensed with altogether, seem to suppsoe 
. that the mendicants are equally distributed at :pre- 
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sent through the diffe^-'^nt parishes of Ireland, and 
that their chance of employment is pretty much 
the same in each ; when, on the contrary, the exist- 
ing state of things is far different : the mendicants 
are not fairly distributed at present, and ought to be 
gradually induced to go back to their respectiviB 
parishes, as it is there only that they can obtain 
employment. But their habits and prejudices must 
be treated with tenderness and consideration at 
first, and the public will soon admit of themselves 
the Improved practice which will thereby be intro- 
duced : whereas a strict unbending law of settlenierit 
(which may, perhaps, be never required,) might be 
found harsh, oppressive, and impracticable, at the 
first formation of the Unions. 

Next to the objection which is made concerning 
the absence of a law of settlement, comes another 
point of attack which is frequently pressed in Ire- 
land against the proposed tax; namely, that al- 
though the bill promises to make the landlords con- 
tribute one-half of the rate, that part of the law is 
not capable of being enforced ; and that the pro- 
prietors of land possess such uncontrolled power 
over their tenants, that they will contrive to extract 
the share which ought to fall upon the projprietors, 
out of the pockets of the occupiers, in the shape 
of additional rent, — so that the latter will still in 
reality pay the whole tax, as before. It must be 
hoped that this objection will not prove well founded, 
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and it will require the constant attention of the 
Legislature to strive to remedy any such defect, if 
it should be found practicable to do so ; as the rapid 
working of the anticipated improvement, will depend 
principally on the landlords being made sensible, 
that a portion of the burthen of pauperism fidls 
immediately upon them : but it is remarkable, that 
the same parties who make this assertion, declare, 
that the law ought not to charge the tenant with 
any portion of the poor-rate, which should be levied 
solely from the landlords. But this involves an 
obvious contradiction ; for if the landlord's power is 
reoRy so uncontrollable, and if he is reaSy enabled 
to screw the whole tax out of the tenants, it is 
surely desirable that the tenant should at least get 
the credit of his payment, and, by becoming the 
ostensible, as well as the actuaL rate^payer^ claim 
his lawful share in the administration of his own 
money. 

For if there is the sHghtqst truth in the pre- 
ceding remarks and in the theoretical advantages 
of the proposed law, the whole qiiestion of its 
success resolves itself purely into a question of ad« 
ministration. The workhouse principle must not 
only be strictly maintained, but the tenantry must 
become fully conversant with the consequences and 
effects of the new law. Thie law must not only be 
well administered, but it must be worked* by the 
people themselves; and the agents whom they 
select as Guardians must partake in their feelings 
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and interests, and then they will promptly, and ejisily 
explain the woAings of the systein in their own way 
to their constituents. The truth is, humiliating as it 
may appear at first sight to the gentlemen, thai it 
will in fact be easier to explain the working of ihe 
law to the farmers than to the gentry; because 
the latter,^ as a body, are not so well acquainted 
with the habits of the labourers and paupers : and 
the farmeifs, if they are consulted, not in their 
individual, but in their collective capacity, will ad- 
minister the law better. If the tax were to be 
imposed solely on landlords, and administered sole- 
ly by landlords, it would not be nearly so well 
done : the paupers might be equally well pi*otided 
for when reduced to the extremity of the work- 
house, and their cases might be equally well in- 
vestigated ; but there would not be the same means 
of preventing persons from becoming paupers ; and 
the whole class of non-rate-p^ying farmers would 
find it for their short-wghted interest to press on 
the whole class of landlords^ if the latter were the 
only rate-payers. The great advantage therefore in 
taxing the farmers is, to be able to throw the admi- 
nistration into their hands. Those who really attend 
to their interests, have seldom seen them directly 
consulted hitherto, and are incredulous that it is 
really and bond fide the intention of the Legislature to 
trust them withrthe management of their own affairs ; 
but if the scheme is to work beneficially, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that this trust should be reposed in 
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them in the fullest and freest manner. Again, it is 
much more fair to the landlords themselves that the 
administration should fall principfally into the hands 
of the tenants ; because in no other way can the land- 
lords' interests be fairly represented. If the business 
were to be done through the landlords alone, two or 
three extensive proprietors of three-fourths of a 
Union, whose interests were largely at stake, might 
be counteracted by the votes of half a dozen smaller 
proprietors, whose interests were of trifling com- 
parative amount. But, on the other hand, to throw 
the administration exclusively into the hands of the 
tenantry, and to exclude the gentry, either from 
principle or in practice, — ■ when the gentry are pos- 
sessed of such immense power for good or for evil 
as in Ireland, and where their interests are so 
directly concerned, — would be contrary to every 
principle of sound policy, and would immediately 
raise up a natural spirit of distrust, and hostility, on 
the part of a class who have the means of giving 
eifect to their feelings, and whom it is of the most 
vital consequence to influence favourably and to 
conciliate. The institution of ex-oflicio Guardians 
therefore is most useful. But it is probable, that 
if the doors of the Board-room are opened wide 
enough, the great majority, as in England, will 
rarely seek admission ; and that the complaint will 
shortly arise, that they do not afford their attend- 
ance. 
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§ VI. Grounds of Apprehension as to the correct Working of the 
Poor Law, — Effect of Workhome on Wages. — 5/. Clause, — Size 
of Unions* — Convenitnce should be thefnt consideration, — The 
Rate to act as a Stimulus for profitable Employment of Inde- 
pendent Labour, — That Stimulus can only be applied through 
the agency of the Guardians, — Selection and Payment of Guar' 
dians, — Clergy* 

Having thus expreia«ied an opinion so decidedly 
favourable to the theory and principles upon which 
the proposed Irish Poor Law is based, let us next 
proceed to examine the probability of its details being 
worked out in the spirit of the English Poor Law. 
The people of Ireland have been so accustomed to 
see the letter of the law assimilated, and the spirit 
violated, that they may be excused if they feel some 
distrust as to the operation of this new panacea. The 
first thing that excites apprehension, is the different 
view, which has been expressed, of the effect to be 
produced by the workhouse in the two countries. 
Some of the English theorists, who argue with most 
truth in England, constantly lose sight of their own 
theory in discussing Irish Poor Laws ; and, cloak it as 
they may, they imagine that the poor-house may safely 
be made more attractive than the wretched cabins 
which they see around them in Ireland : but in this 
they are mistaken. There seems always to be a latent 
notion prevalent among the English supporters of the 
measure, that the direct agency of the workhouse 
ought to be to act upon wages ; that when an Irish 
labourer gets wages lower than they consider fair, or 
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lives in a hovel which they consider unhealthy, — 
though at present he is willing to put up with that in- 
convenience, rather than undergo the test of mendi- 
cancy, — ^he may be safely allowed to accept of the test 
of the workhouse ; or, in other words, that the work- 
house may safely be made less distasteful to an ^ble- 
bodied pauper than mendicancy now is. If this princi- 
ple is once admitted by the Poor Law Commissioners 
with respect to able-bodied persons in Ireland, the 
country will immediately be overburthened by pau- 
pers, and we shall indeed be miserable. It is sup- 
posed by some people, who reason i priori^ that 
when the poor have got to the lowest s6ale of exist- 
ence, as in Ireland, a workhouse cannot then be 
opened without their all rushing into it. Persons 
who are practically conversant with the habits of the 
Irish poor, know, however, full well, that there will 
be nothing more easy, than to make such regulations 
as will eifectually prevent those able-bodied men 
who can obtain ,an independent existence, according 
to the usages of the country, from seeking admis- 
sion; but these are questions of detail which the 
Legislature is incompetent to treat, in which the 
assistance of local experience is imperatively re- 
quired — much accurate information must be sought, 
which the Poor Law authorities should collect first, 
and then distribute. It is probable, for example, 
that an English Legislature (if it were to attempt it) 
would make the test of work too high, and would not 
make the diet low enough ; but if the English Le- 
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gislature, or the Central Commisnoners, should take 
upon themselves to make the test Jess stringent than 
that whieh already exists, they will make a mistake 
of the most pernicious and fatal kind. Fop it is Teiy 
possible to conceive (though by no means probable), 
that the regulations and discipline might be so mis- 
managed, as to repel the pauper too severely in 
England, while they were permitted to attract him 
into the workhouse in Ireland ; and thus the same 
law, word for word, might produce opposite results 
in the two countries, depauperizing England, and 
plunging parts of Ireland into a depth of misery, 
deeper than that in which they are already sunk. 
But there is no ground for anticipating so much 
mismanagement when the system is under a respon- 
sible Central control, who will watch over the disci- 
pline, and who have too extended an experience to 
entertain so large an amount of error about wages. 
But if this evil should actually occur, it would be of 
all things the most difficult to persuade the English 
public, that the fault did not Ke somewhere in the. 
inherent nature of the Irish people^ rather than in^ 
the defective working of the instftution itself. 

It is hoped that the ultimate effect of the Poor 
Law will be, to cause a gradual but steady rise in 
the rate of wages ; but the surest, if not the only, 
method of promoting improvement in wages is, not 
to encourage the poor labourers to fleck to the work- 
house, but to encourage farmers to learn the way of 
employing labour profitably, and labourers to learn 
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the way of giving better work in return for better 
wages. To produce this result, the farmers should 
dread the rate, and the cottiers should dread the 
workhouse. 

Another source of distrust, arises from the very mis- 
taken ideas prevalent in England about large farms. 
Large farms are excellent things, and so are large 
shops ; but the Legislature should no more attempt 
to favour the one than the other. " Laissez-nous 
faire," was the reply of the French merchants to the 
minister of Louis XIV, and should be the motto of 
the Irish farmers. If once the social machine is put 
into proper action, agricultural capital will quickly 
accumulate, and farms will be brought to a more 
convenient size; but though a Poor Law is emi- 
nently required to put the social machine into proper 
motion, it should not attempt anything more, or it 
will do the greatest mischief, and fall into endless 
error. These remarks are made in consequence of 
the insertion of what is called the " 51. clause " in the 
Poor Law Bill ; by which clause it is enacted, that 
tenants who occupy below a net value of 5/. should 
be exempted from rate. But the promoters of this 
clause must have altogether overlooked the fact, that 
there are numerous districts in the wjest of Ireland, 
where perhaps nine-tenths of the farmers, or more, 
occupy holdings below the value of 51, If it is a good 
thing to throw the administration out of the hands 
of the farmers, and to throw the burthen off their 
shoulders, in the west, it ought to be good also in the 
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east ; but these pauper farmers, as they may per- 
haps be disparagingly called by English journalists, 
afford all the work, make two-thirds of the rent at 
least, and their assistance and co-operation is re- 
quired in every step the landlord takes : yet, by this 
clause, these men will all be interested to lean upon 
the rates, and against the landlord, instead of acting 
with him. The whole fault arises, from the difficul- 
ty which naturally occurs to English minds, in mi- 
nimizing their ideas down to the standard of things 
as they are in Ireland. A bl. farmer is supposed, 
from the analogy of their experience in England, to 
be on the verge of destitution ; whereas, in truth, if 
he lives (not under a goody but) under a tolerable land- 
lord, he is quite secure from that calamity as tested 
by mendicancy. But, then, it may be asked whe- 
ther a 21. limit would be sufficiently low ? To that 
it may be answered, from personal experience, that 
there are landlords of extensive estates, and small 
revenues, in the western parts of the country, who 
have between one and two thousand accounts with 
farmers (not cottiers) who, when 40^. receipt stamps 
were in use, did not require a stamped receipt upon 
the payment of their rent. So that, if it is intended, 
as it ought to be, to obtain the assistance of all the 
farmers ever3rwhere, the only practicable plan will be, 
to give the exemption to cottiers only ; and, as value 
is variable in different districts, to give to the Coni- 
missioners the power of fixing the value below which 
the rate should not be charged on the occupier : with 
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the clear understanding, that any person who occu- 
pies half a rood of land (howeyer inconsiderable may 
be the value of the premises) shall pay his fiill share 
of the rate ; for even the exemption of cottiers is of 
the most doubtful policy, and is altogether at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the English law. The 5/. 
clause is recommended by Mr. NichoUs on the 
ground of convenience ; and can only be popular in 
Ireland among those who have not studied the work- 
ing of the measure, by its practical adaptation to 
peculiar districts. It will, in numerous cases, throw 
the greatest obstacles in the way of the very object 
it is probably intended to promote— the consolidation 
of small farms, — and will materially impede the 
breaking up of joint-tenancy. It certainly induces 
landlords to discountenance subdivision, but thcU they 
do already without success ; and it supplies an addi- 
tional motive to tenants to subdivide. Yet it will 
eventually be disadvantageous to the tenant^ because 
it takes all claim to the administration of the fund 
altogether out of his hands. 

As has been before remarked, the law itself may, 
possibly, be equally well administered by the land- 
lords as by the farmers the workhouse test being 
80 simple, and so easily applied. The advantages, 
however, in such case, will be limited to the direct 
benefit of supplying a better sort of food and shel- 
ter to the mendicants, which will certainly be an 
important improvement; but all the great class 
of other benefits^ derived from inducing all parties 
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to prevent the creation of destitution^ will be entirely 
lost in many districts by the 5/. clause. 

There will not be wanting, moreover, various 
questioijs of detail, in which the greatest difficulty 
will be created by this bl. clause. Persons will 
apply for relief whose stock of potatoes is exhaust- 
ed, and will go into the workhouse ; but the relief 
there given ought perhaps, in their particular case, 
to be afforded by way of loan. Again, other persons 
will wifih to evade the law, by sending their wives 
and children into the house for a short season, and 
continue at wprk themselves, — and the Board will 
send their officer to make inquiry into these various 
circumstances ; bnt the ^hole population, not being 
rate-payers, will sympathise with the schemer^ and 
will try to thwart the officer, who must perform 
his duty of collecting evidence, by trick and man^ 
oeuvre, instep of doing it in a straightforward, 
open manner. Surely the inconvenience of this 
difficulty, which will be of constant occurrence^ 
will be greater than any convenience which the 
5^. clause cau afford. And as, after all, the rate 
Ib to be collected from the tenant, and is only to 
be deducted in fiill by him in his settlement with 
his laAdlprd, the convenience to the Poor Law 
Bpianageuient is not so very striking. The difficulty 
which wiU be found in getting rid of mendicancy, will 
also be much increased by making this distinction 
among the farmers ; the larger farmers will not give 
alms, but tbe more numerous class below 5/. will 
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continue to do so, despite of all enactments to the 
contrary. 

There is yet another difficulty, however, in this 
&l. clause : it seems that the rate is to fall almost 
exclusively on the landlords in the western coun- 
ties, who may be said to be generally the poorest 
class of landlords, with the greatest number of 
paupers, in the United Kingdom, and are sefldom 
found residing in those wretched districts ; and 
hence this important question arises, — Who will 
practically have the management of the rate ? Not 
the' great majority of the^ tenantry on th^ one hand, 
or the landlords on the other; but those few oc- 
cupiers who are found to hold above 6/. — ^^who, 
though they are few in comparison to the other 
tenantry, will largely outnumber the landlords. So 
that we shall have one class taxing another, for the 
benefit or injury of a third, — a system from which 
no good can possibly be anticipated. And pre- 
sently, when abuses grow out of that state of things, 
there will be required a series of checks, as we 
see under the Grand Jury system, which will ma- 
terially clog the utility of the measure ; and which 
are unnecessary when the tax is levied by the 
bond fide representatives of the rate-payers, who 
really possess their confidence. So that in many 
districts it would be much fairer to levy the rate 
exclusively, and avowedly, upon the landlords at 
once," and give them the managenient of it, than 
to exempt any class of farmers, however smal]. 
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The next important point which should be advert- 
ed to, is with respect to the size and conformation 
of the Unions. 

The judicious arrangement of these unions, and 
of the districts into which they will be subdivided^ 
is of the utmost importance. It is to be regretted, 
on some accounts, that the Government thought it 
necessary, to publish an estimate of the number of 
unions which might be required ; as it is probable 
that even the most ingenuous minds, when they 
have committed themselves to a hasty opinion, 
without the means of forming a correct judgment 
on the point, will feel a tendency to lean to the 
opinion which they have so expressed. But as 
an opinion has been expressed, that it might be 
possible to manage the Poor Law in eighty work- 
houses, with unions of four hundred square miles, 
and that it is probable that one hundred unions 
will be found to be sufficient, it is necessary to 
make some remarks upon that head. 

It is evident that in Ireland, where there is no 
local organization worthy of the name, it would be 
vain and mischievous to suggest any control to the 
power of the Commissioners, as they will act bet- 
ter in this respect than any other body ; but it id 
as well to point out that the tendency of their m- 
teresty and of that of their servants, the Assistant 
Commissioners and Secretaries, (if they are upright 
men, and desire credit and not patronage,) will . be 
to make the unions as large as possible, and the 

L 
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districts into which, they are divided as few as 
possible. It is easier for the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to explain the law to a small board of the 
highest class of fanners, than to a large board of 
the inferior clas$es ; and totich easier to explain the 
law in one large linion of four hundred square 
miles, than, in four moderate unions of one hundred 
each : it is easier to control aiod instruct one set 
of paid oflStcers, than four sets i-^— and it is easier for 
the Central Boa)*d to conduct one hundred sets of 
correspondence, than four hundred^— and the point 
to which they will look with honest pride, will be 
the eccaiomy with which . their own Staff will be 
organii^ed, and the econoniy of the grand totals, 
which, it is admitted, must be worked out with a 
greater apparent saying in a large class of unions, 
than in those of more moderate and otherwise more 
convenient dimensions. 

It is said that the first unions which were formed 
in England (which were, on an average, below fifty 
square miles, but pften very much smaller,) are 
thought to be too small at present ; but that does 
not prove that they were too small at the period 
of their formatiw, for the grisatest proof in praise 
q{ the good Working of the system is, when the 
ujqion becomes too small, and the workhouses too 
large : and if unions are depauperized quicker when 
they are small, it is better to go to the additional 
expense of changing their conformation, than to 
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continue pauperism for the sake of managing the 
paupers economically ; and it is also cheaper. 

The greatest blame tdll attach to the Central 
Commission, if they are ever required to enlarge 
their workhouses, or to diminish their unions : but 
the consolidation of small unions into large, is tlie 
grealiest proof of the success of their operation ; and 
if the workhouses are built with that view, the 
change will cost very little. The wishes of the par- 
ties most interested should be sought out and con- 
sulted; and if the Central Commission explains the 
greater expense which a small union will entail upoh 
the parties themselves, they will be found very ameii- 
able to the force of that argumentr If the Central 
Commission yields to the wishes of the partiiBS, and 
thinks at the same time, that on future experience, 
they will regret the small size of their district, they 
may direct a great part of the workhouse to be built 
of the commonest materials, resembling precisely the 
cabins of the population in everything excepting in 
uncleanliness, and thus the expense of consolidatioh 
will be much diminished. The same plan may be 
adopted in a great part of the workhouses every- 
where, as they must all be made larger at first than 
vrill be hereafter required ; therefore only a certain 
portion of them need be built in a very substantial 
manner. It is quite idle to form unions for the 
sake of tdtimate convenience ; what is wianted is, to 
depauperize the comdryy as quickly as possible, forth*. 

l2 
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with. The advantages of the proposed system are 
two-fold. One consists in providing cheap and healthy 
support for the destitute ; iJud is a matter essen- 
tially within the province of the administration, is 
capable of proof in vulgar arithmetic, and can be 
drawn out on balancensheets and in tabular forms. 
The other advantage of the system is unseen to the 
public eye, and the administration do not get the 
credit of it ; but it is much more important, and 
consists in preventing people from becoming desti- 
tute, by stimulating the search after profitable em- 
plojmient. In England this stimulus was principally 
required by the labourers ; in Irdand it mtist he ap- 
plied to the farmers a/nd landlords. In England it 
was of the greatest importance to hold up the work- 
house in dread; in Ireland, it will be of the greatest 
importance to hold up the rate in dread. The 
dread of the rate will be effective, in direct propor- 
tion to the number of Guardians who are able to 
diffuse that feeling, and in inverse proportion to the 
-extent over which it has to act ; therefore, the more 
that feeling is individualized by making small dis- 
.tricts> the quicker the measure will operate. In 
England it operated immediately, and with the 
greatest strength, because each parish is rated sepa- 
rately. It is very much to be regretted that an 
analogous plan cannot be introduced for a short 
time into Ireland : but that is impossible, as there 
.seems no guide to any impartial principle on which 
small districts for rating could be chalked out de 
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novo ; and, if it is not practicable, it becomes doubly 
important that the unions should err on the side of 
being too small, rather than on that of being too 
large. But even if an average of fifty square miles 
is too small, is that any reason why the Irish unions 
should be eight times that size ? The great object 
which should be sought is, not to obtain the most 
economical, or even the most permanent arrange- 
ment, or the most uniform size ; but the most con* 
venient arrangement, and the most uniform princi- 
ple: and as the unions will also form the settle- 
ment of the paupers, it is most essential for every 
sound object that the natural arrangements of the 
country should not be dislocated, or nothing but 
difficulty can ensue. The average sizes of England 
may be found too small for Ireland, or perhaps too 
large ; but the principle which regulates the forma- 
tion of English unions is perfect. The Commission* 
ers have laid it down as a rule, that the first point 
to be considered is the selection of the principal 
market-town of the district, towards which the dis- 
trict centralizes itself naturally; and the country 
which brings its produce to that market is included 
in one union, with the workhouse in the centre. 
This is also recommended by Mr. Nicholls in his 
first Report. It is an admirable principle, and as it 
is good in England, it must also be good in Ire- 
land ; or rather, it is much more necessary in Ireland, 
because it seems the only convenient settlement 
which offers itself for paupers, and the only impar-^ 
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tial method of deciding th^ conflicting interests 
Which the' airaiigement of those districts triU inyolve. 
But if this rule is : followed, it joeqtnres but little 
acquaintance with Ireland to know 4hat the. number 
of. One hundred workhouses must be Qoosiderably 
exceeded. Fr6m the niudbi greatf^r number of farm- 
ers, and from produce bdng sold in bulk instead 
of by sample, tiie markets are more uuipeax^us, and 
the districts on which :they depend aro: smtdler, than 
in £^glaud. The produce of four hundred square 
miles of country brought to one imarisiet in bulk, 
would argue a scale of businiefss never seen in inland 
towns. The distance from one market^town to an-^ 
other rarely exceeds ten miles/ and is usually less, 
and these would form ample unions^ But it will be 
most essential also, particularly in the first instance, 
that the districts for whicby and by which, Guardians 
are elected, should be as numeiKms as possible, con- 
sistent with Uie transaction of business. 

It must be evident that, to the Assistant Com- 

a 

missioners, a numerous Botod of Guardians are par- 
ticularly troublesome ; that it will be more difficult 
to convince them, and to keep them to the point in 
debate, in proportion as they iire numerous. There 
are other incoiivenienciBs- also incidenjt to a nume- 
rous Board. But, on the other hand, the object to 
be gained is, to explain the opei^atiou of a new and 
direct tax, and also to explain how it may be 
avoided; to get rid of joint-tenancy ; to improve 
the bargains of cona(»« ; to suppress out-door relief 
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(which in Ireland has assomed the shape of alms) t 
and to induce the people themselves voluntarily to 
withhold this relief, or at least, to give alms only to 
people with whom they are persoiially acquainted 
as being deserving of their charity ; — for that is the 
cmly effectual plan. All this can only be done orally, 
and through the agency of the Guardians. If the 
relief of unknown m^adicants should still be per- 
mitted to continue^' the principal 'merit of the pooi? 
Law will be destroyed. As long as visions > of Go- 
yemment.works, and other popular projects, are 
afloat connected with a Poor Law, the unpopularity 
of the measure in Ireland among the farmers may 
be suppressed ; indeed there are so many Utopian 
projects for Ireland constantly talked of, but never 
seen, and they have such a very vague idea of what 
a Poor Law may be, that they have never yet begun 
(in the rural parts of Ireland) to occupy their minds 
seriously about it. But as soon as they disco- 
ver that they are to be made to pay hard money, 
" under the preteart " (as they will say) of supporting 
the be^ars in the workhouse, to whom they would 
much rather give a potato at home^ and " tn reality*^ 
(as they will say) to support a gang of jobbing 
parish officers,— that moment the general outcry will 
begin ; and will be most violent, of course, among 
those classes who do not pay at present in propor- 
tion to their property. These' are the higher, and 
hitherto the most influential classes' of farmers. 
The only way of meeting the outcSybeii^cially will 
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be, by simply following the course pursued in Eng- 
land, — ^by making the representatives of the people 
very numerous, and by taking pains to convince 
their reason. When once they are so treated, they 
will be found very much more tractable than the 
English farmers. But in unions of such extrava- 
gant dimensions as four hundred square miles, the 
districts for which Guardians are elected must he 
proportionately large ; and their influence over their 
constituents, spread over too large a surface, cannot 
be felt. It will be of the most vital consequence^ 
therefore, that the Guardians should be numerous at 
first. 

Lastly, there is another point to consider, on 
which the whole question may ultimately be found 
to hinge ; and that is, the mode of selecting and 
paying the Guardians. The preceding remarks 
have been written with the understanding, that the 
Guardians are to be elected by the rate-payers. 
But when the peculiar circumstances of the country 
are considered, it seems quite unlikely that these 
last should, in all cases, be capable of making the 
best selection of individuals to fill the office of 
Guardians ; unless the Central Commission should be 
enabled, in some of the poor arable districts, to pay 
them for their attendance ; as without such payment 
they would not be in a* condition to afford the time 
requisite for attending to the business of the union : 
and as this may prove one of the most important 
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parts of the meiteure, it is necessary to consider it 
very deliberately in all its bearings. 

And, first, as to its popularity: it must be ad^ 
mitted that the payment of Guardians would not be 
popular at present in Ireland. The trades of Dub« 
lin have petitioned against the payment of Guar-^ 
dians, and they are quite right ; for. in Dublin, or 
in any town, and in very many country districts, 
the payment of Guardians is not only a very un- 
necessary expense, but it would be actually mis- 
chievous; because it might introduce into the 
management of the poor, a class of busy, meddling, 
jobbing persons, who would overlook the true in^ 
terests of the poor in search of a false popularity, 
and would throw, both by their own salaries and by 
their mismanagement, a very mmecessary expense 
on the rates: whereas the most important consi- 
deration should be to introduce into the management 
those only whose interests are most immediately 
concerned as employers of the poor ; and who, from 
the extent of their transactions, have the greatest 
interest in the diminution of the rate, and the 
greatest power to diminish it, by giving profitable 
employment. These people have generally no time 
to spare in unnecessary details, and it is important 
therefore that these details should be simplified, 
land thrown, as much as possible, on paid officers 
responsible to them ; and that they, who are the 
leading industrial classes, should not be jostled out 
of the management by the worry of others not sa 
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directly interested, and who would prove in the 
end, not only an expense, but a torment. The 
people themselves feel this, and therefore they 
have wisely petitioned against the payment of the 
Guardians in; Dublin. .In the rural districts, where 
the &rmers are able to attend gratuitqusly, the 
same remarks will apply. 

But there are very many districts, where the 
arable farms are so small, that the occupiers ; cannot 
be expected to igive. their gratuitous attendance : 
and if the Central Commission should disregard 
this peculiarity,— and should not stimulate a selec- 
tion of these poor farmers, both by urgent advice 
and also by payment, in cases where this may 
be found necessary,^-the whole management of the 
poor will be thrown into the hands of a class who 
are not employers of labour ; that is, of the graziers. 
But the graziers on that very account will be indif- 
ferent in their attendance ; and, from the peculiar 
nature of their business, being absent frequently at 
distant fairs in the spring and autumn, will be irre- 
gular: so that there will be an inefficient and 
irregular attendance at the Board of Guardians; 
the evils of which are most ably pointed out, in the 
17th and 18th pagea of the Third Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of England and Wales. 

The evil, however, wquld not stop there : for if 
we could suppose that the graziers would be really 
steady in their attendance, and if they were anxious 
for the best interests of the unemployed poor, still 
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it must be doubted whether the pursuit in which 
they are engaged would (notwithstanding their su- 
perior wealth) afford them facilities equal to those 
which the poor ; fanners possess for the depau^riz- 
ing of the district. It is of the utmost importance 
in a poor country not to displace capital by the 
action of the laws. Very many enthusiasts about 
farming in Ireland, £Gtncy that tjllage should be ex- 
tended by turning up good ^rass. This may be pro- 
nounced under prdipaiy circumstances to be a great 
error. It is a well-known agricultural fact, that in 
many soils old grass is itvaluable to the occupier, 
and cannot be profitably converted into tillage ; and 
therefore, if graziers are led to suppose that the fresh 
employment required is to be sought for mainly on 
their land, great mischief would be done. It would 
be much more proi^table to employ labour in mak- 
ing better arable ground of : that which is already in 
tillage, than to expend an equal quantity of work 
upon grass-land. And yet if graziers, exclusively, 
got possessi(m of the Board of Guardians, the only 
popular impression that i^otild be conveyed would 
be, that their superior weallth^ as a 'ckss, ^imposed on 
them, personally, the duty of prontoting the employ-^ 
ment of the able-bodied. And when they found that 
they could not do so with advantage, they would 
probably raise one universal cry for emigration, 
which, if it was successful^ would in the end tend to 
mortgage the rate in a way which the district might 
perhl^ps never after recover. 
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The evils, therefore, of tempting, into the manage- 
ment of the poor, persons who have not a direct 
natural interest in their employment, and so unduly 
pressing them to divert their capital from the pro- 
fitable business in which it is already engaged, is a 
course which might prove very fisital. The evils of 
this might not be immediately apparent; but the 
measure would be found after a little trial to work 
ill. It is unnecessary to remark, that in a country 
where the graziers are the only thriving people, it 
is a very popular business, and they are a very re- 
spectable, intelUgeiit, and superior class of per- 
sons. The poor farmers have been led into culti- 
vation more for a subsistence than for profit, and 
are not looked up to like the graziers. It will 
not be so easy, therefore, to procure their election ; 
but, whenever they are elected, it will be easy for 
the graziers to get placed on the Board by the 
grazing districts in sufficient numbers to counter- 
balance any unfair preponderance of fanners. Even 
though the poorer class of farmers should be paid, 
and the graziers should be unpaid, — which is the 
course most strongly to be recommended, — there 
will be no difficulty in finding out their relative 
positions in the world ; as the rate-book will show 
(almost invariably) that the graziers are the largest 
occupiers, and will give the Central Commission 
a clue, as to whether the individual elected can af- 
ford his gratuitous attendance or not. 

If the Poor Law should not work well, and if 
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paupers should increase, instep of diitainishing in 
numbers, the pubUc will never permit the work- 
house system to be continued, as an increasing 
number of inmates would shock public opinion very 
justly. But though the public would be right in 
the main, they would not probably perceive the 
cause of the total failure of an apparently plausible 
theory. And public agitation would be directed 
against the Central Commission, against the work- 
houses, or against any other part of the system, 
sooner than against the popular graziers, who might 
have attended gratuitously and zealously, and done 
all things according to the best of their skill ; and 
yet, not have been able to afford any efficient sti- 
mulus to profitable employment, or to reduce the 
rate of progress by which pauperism is now advan- 
cing. If once agitation begins on the subject of 
the Poor Law in Ireland, all the expected good to 
be derived from it will be defeated. The way to 
prevent that contingency is to make it work speedi- 
ly, and to apply the stimulus of the Poor Rate in 
the quarter which can give profitable employment 
most immediately to the poor. A season of trial 
is given to the Poor Law, in consideration of the 
sacred duty which it is called upon to perform, and 
which makes all political agitation upon the sub- 
ject unpopular at present. If it works well, its sa- 
cred character will still continue to protect it ; but 
under a popular government, a new broom must he 
made to sweep clean, or it will not be permitted to 
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directly interested, and who would prove in the 
end, not only an expense, but a torment. The 
people themselves feel this, and therefore they 
have wisely petitioned against the payment of the 
Guardians in : Dublin. . In the rural districts^ where 
the &rmers are able to attend gratuitously, the 
same remarks will apply. 

But there are very many districts, when the 
arable forms are so small, that the occupiers; cannot 
be expected to give, their gratuitous attendance: 
and if the Central Commission should disregard 
this peculiarity, — and should not stimulate a selec- 
tion of these poor farmers, both by urgent advice 
and also by payment, in xases where this may 
be found necessary,^-the whole management of the 
poor will be thrown into the hands of a class who 
are not employers of labour ; that is, of the graziers. 
But the graziers on that very account will be indif- 
ferent in their attendance ; and, from the peculiar 
nature of their business, being absent frequently at 
distant fairs in the spring and autumn, will be irre- 
gular : so that there will be an inefficient and 
irregular attendance at the . Board of Guardians ; 
the evils of which are most ably pointed out, in the 
17th and 18th pages of the Third Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of England and Wales. 

The evil, however, would not stop there: for if 
we could suppose that the graziers would be really 
steady in their attendance, and if they were anxious 
for the best interests of the unemployed poor, still 
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it must be doubted whether the pursuit in which 
they are engaged would (notwithstanding their su- 
perior wealth) afford them facilities equal to those 
which the poor farmers possess for the depauperiz- 
ing of the district. It is of the utmost importance 
in a poor country not to displace capital by the 
action of the laws. Very many enthusiasts about 
farming in Ireland, fency that tjllage should be ex- 
tended by turning up good ^rass. This may be pro- 
nounced under ordi^ary circumstances to be a great 
error. It is a well-known agricultural fact, that in 
many soils old grass is invaluable to the occupier, 
and cannot be profitably converted into tillage ; and 
therefore, if graziers are led to suppose that the fresh 
employment required is to be sought for mainly on 
tiieir land, great mischief would be done. It would 
be much more proi^table to employ labour in mak- 
ing better arable ground of that which is already in 
tillage, than to expend, an equal quantity of work 
upon grass-land. And yet if graziers, exclusively, 
got possession of the Board of Guardians, the only 
popular impression that cotild be conveyed would 
be, that their superior wealthy as a^class, imposed on 
them, personally, the duty of prondating the employ-^ 
ment of the able-bodied. And when they found that 
they could not do so with advantage^ they would 
probably raise one universal cry for emigration, 
which, if it was successful^ would in the end tend to 
mortgage the rate in a way which the district might 
perhaps never after recover. 
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The evils, therefore, of tempting, into the manage- 
ment of the poor, persons who haye not a direct 
natural interest in their employment, and so unduly 
pressing them to divert their capital from the pro- 
fitable business in which it is already engaged, is a 
course which might prove very fatal. The evils of 
this might not be immediately apparent ; but the 
measure would be found after a little trial to work 
ill. It is unnecessary to remark, that in a country 
where the graziers are the only thriving people, it 
is a very popular business, and they are a very re- 
spectable, intelligent, and superior class of pe^ 
sons. The poor farmers have been led into culti- 
vation more for a subsistence than for profit, and 
are not looked up to like the graziers. It will 
not be so easy, therefore, to procure their election; 
but, whenever they are elected, it will be easy for 
the graziers to get placed on the Board by the 
grazing districts in sufficient numbers to counter- 
balance any unfair preponderance of formers. Even 
though the poorer class of farmers should be paid, 
and the graziers should be unpaid, — which is the 
course most strongly to be recommended, — there 
will be no difficulty in finding out their relative 
positions in the world ; as the rate-book will show 
(almost invariably) that the graziers are the largest 
occupiers, and will give the Central Commission 
a clue, as to whether the individual elected can af- 
ford his gratuitous attendance or not. 

If the Poor Law should not work well, and if 
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paupers should increase, instead of diihinishing in 
numbers, the public will never permit the work- 
house system to be continued, as an increasing 
number of inmates would shock public opinioti very 
justly. But though the public would be right in 
the main, they would not probably perceive the 
cause of the total failure of an apparently plausible 
theory. And public agitation would be directed 
against the Central Commission, against the work- 
houses, or against any other part of the system, 
sooner than against the popular graziers, who might 
have attended gratuitously and zealously, and done 
all things according to the b^t of their skill ; and 
yet, not have been able to afford any efficient sti- 
mulus to profitable employment, or to reduce the 
rate of progress by which pauperism is now advan- 
cing. If once agitation begins on the subject of 
the Poor Law in Ireland, all the expected good to 
be derived from it will be defeated. The way to 
prevent that contingency is to make it work speedi- 
ly, and to apply the stimulus of the Poor Rate in 
the quarter which can give profitable employment 
most immediately to the poor. A season of trial 
is given to the Poor Law, in consideration of the 
sacred duty which it is called upon to perform, and 
which makes all political agitation upon the sub- 
ject unpopular at present. If it works well, its sa- 
cred character will still continue to protect it ; but 
under a popular government, a new broom must he 
made to sweep clean, or it will not be permitted to 
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sweep at all ; and if the Poot Law does not produce 
benefit very promptly, it will not haTB time given 
it to act. 

It is, therefore, essential tiiat the Central Com- 
mission should understand the root of the evil, and 
should explain it to such of the p^ple as do 
not understand it themselves ; hat who ' will be 
found most willing to be taught. They ought to 
seize the salient peculiarity of the Irish rural dis- 
tricts, namely^ that the oidy employers of lafoonr 
are themselves very poor ; and they ought to do 
everything in their power, therefore, to foiniliarize 
that very class of persons with the operation of the 
law, and to bring them into contact with it. 

These people are not themselves aware of the 
important position which they occupy as a class 
in the community : no puUic duties have ever been 
entrusted to them, and they are not used to the 
management of business. Thej will be backward 
and diffident under these disadvantages, and will 
feel hurt sometimes at the flippant manner of those 
who are their superiors in these respects ; and every- 
thing should be done to give them confidence in 
their own powers. 

We do not find that in England, persons who 
are rated to the amotmt of 10/. are diiq>osed to give 
up their time, or to be elected to fill the duties of 
Guardians; simply for the reason — ^that their at* 
tendance would cost them more than the most fla- 
grant misapplication of the parochial fiinds: but there 
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will probably be many districts in the west of Ireland 
where there will be nobody rated above 10/. s6 
that there will be no practical represientation in 
those districts ; or, if perchance there should be two 
or three graziers in one comer of the district,-^— or, 
which would be worse, if the district should be 
originally formed, for the purpose of including a 
little knot of persons resident in some extreme 
angle of it, who could afford their gratuitous attend" 
ance, — ^they might possibly be the very people in 
whom the mass of the rate-payers would feel least 
confidence, and who might have the largest direct 
interest in thwarting the operation of the law, by 
preaching about the cruelty of the workhouse, or by 
many other methods. 

But, not to go to such extreme cases, it is quite 
notorious that the class of persons which forms the 
body of the English Guardians, does not exist in 
Ireland, although there are very excellent arid in- 
telligent men, whose services coidd be had fDr a 
mere trifle, — a few pence per mile, or three or 
four pounds at the end of the yeat, sufficient to de- 
fray the cost of their attendance at the Board,— r- 
and who, from being placed just a little above their 
neighbours in circumstances, are already considered 
their natural guardians, — are appealed to as re- 
ferees in all quarrels, — and are the executors and 
witnesses of their wills. These men are in the 
habit, perhaps, of going to the mafket-town on the 
market and Board day, cfVeiy week ; but they are 
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not in a condition to attend the Board gratidtously. 
They are taking a pig into the market, or have got 
a firkin of butter to sell, and would have to employ 
an assistant, which they could not, and would not 
afford. 

It must always be remembered, that the Board 
of Guardians in England diminished the old Poor 
Rate, so that they are paid by the saving in the 
rate as well as by popularity; that they were 
already very familiar with the transaction of busi- 
ness, so that it was no great exertion to them; 
— that they were accustomed to the exercise of 
power, and knew how to appreciate the parish 
importance that it confers on them: whereas, in 
Ireland, the Guardians will have to impose a tax, 
and also a restraint hitherto unheard of, and run 
some risk of unpopularity ; the &xmers are unused 
to business, and are thinking, not of power, but of 
subsistence. Besides all this, the English Guar- 
dians are, each of them, representatives of a se- 
parate parish, which is separately rated, so that 
his individual interest is very closely concerned: 
whereas, in Ireland, the rate will extend equally 
*over every district within the Union, and, notwith- 
standing all these causes, which will dissuade the 
poor farmers from accepting the office — th^^ and 
they only, are the people through whose agency 
the stimulus of the Poor Rate can be usefully, pro- 
fitably, quickly^ and extensively applied. 

But it may be said, that if once the principle of 
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payment is introduced, it will be difficult to know 
where to stop. That depends entirely upon what 
principle is introduced. It is not the mere abstract 
payment of Guardians that is bad, but the probabir 
lity that the payment of them may introduce a bad 
description of persons into parochial business. Now, 
it seems that the object ought to be, to introduce 
that class of persons who have the most power of 
preventing destitution by being employers of labour. 
In other countries the employers of labour are rich, 
and able to afford their attendance on public duties; 
but in Ireland there is this remarkable and iBSsential 
difference, that the only employers of labour are of- 
ten too poor to attend gratuitously ; and those who 
are rich, have vested their capital in a business which 
requires the least possible quantity of labour, and 
where the labour cannot be very much extended 
without a sacrifice of profit : so that the principle of 
encouraging the attendance of that class of persons, 
merely because they can afford their attendance gra-i 
tuitously, would be faulty. 

Here is found the great and important advan- 
tage of a Central control. It will be for the 
Central Commission to take the circumstances 
of each district into consideration, and by the 
stimulus of advice, and by paymeni if absolutely 
necessary, to strive to obtain from the rate-payers, 
(who have not yet turned their attention to such 
matters,) the election of such a Guardian, as shall 
properly represent the description of employment 
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most easily afforded in the district. The CoxaiDisM 

■9 

sioners must take care lliat the sum paid wiU be 
sufficient to procure attendance, but not sufficient 
to aUow the office of Qusdrdiaa to be made a trader 
6£ To ah independent Oentral pow^ alone Could 
the deciffion and alteration of all these details, ac- 
cording to the 'V9s^ioig circumstances of time and 
pkce, be intrusted with confidence. And after a: 
few yeiirsj wiien the pffice is naore sought after^— 
when capitalists have lean[^ to inye^t. their money 
in labour instead of in cattle, — and When they thus 
employ it for the adiantage of the conmiunity g^ 
well as for their own ; — when contents arise for an 
office which will then be distQvered to confer an 
honour^ — ^ these contests will auppjy a re84y signal 
to the Commission, that an utmeeessory expense may 
be curtailed, and that the allowaQc^ may b^ safely 
diminished or itithdrawn ; tod the unpaid Gua^diau^ 
oil the Poard Will always be found recjdy enough tfv 
uf g0 the Centi^l Cootnmission to make tt4$ eoofiomy, 
as the pay of the small-fartoet Gud^diaai wiU be. 
derived ftora ^hel iate which (Jomesi out of their 
pockets. 

If the Board of Guardians were not under higher 
and itjimediate control, it mi^t be. diffi^^ftlt to dis*. 
cpntitiue the custom when it ceased to be benefi- 
cial. But there seems little risk of payment being 
dotisidered a permanent custom, when it will probs^ 
biy vary with every district, and with ey^ J^^r 
and when the very noyel and distinct grounds f^r the 
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payment are broadly laid down and acted on from 
the first. 

A very unneeelssary excitement has occurred in 
consequence, cMefly, of the non^-payment of the 
Guardians. Those who consider thie workings of 
the Bill, see that the rate-payers will find it' difficult 
to select eligible unpaid Guardians in many districts^ 
and it immediately occurs toi them, that the difficulty 
might be obviaited by electing the clergyman, who i^T 
capable of gratuitous attendance ; but then they find 
that he is specifically excluded by a clause in the 
Bill, and the supposed hardship of the clause is im>- 
mediately commented on. But if the rate-payers 
could find a trusty lay representative by any means 
(such afi( by paying him), it would never occur to 
them to elect a clergyman : in truth, the httet 
would not seek for, or accept the office ; the duty is 
DOft OBle of charity, but purely of regulation, and th«f 
clergy would be placed in an invidious and unusual 
position with their parishi^lmers, when they were 
found distributing, not charity, but hard work — not 
alwdlys administering consolation to the poor, but 
more frequently cross-examination. This would ap- 
pear harsh from a clergyman. Evidence is given in 
the Irish Poor Inquiry, of Catholic clergymen de- 
clining to act as trustees to charitable loan frmds, not 
because they were unwilling to be charitable, but 
because they disliked the harsh, but necessary task 
of refusing chitfity, which they considered ati unbe- 
coming office for them; 
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§ VIL Want of Roadsy and Want of Money — how to he supplied. 

Having thus endeavoured to describe the prin- 
ciples which should be studied and the machinery 
which should be supplied for the operation of the 
Irish Poor Law, it is perhaps necessary to go one 
step fiirther, and point out what will shortly be its 
indirect effect, if it works well, upon two other mat- 
ters of local detail which are intimately connected 
with the means of supplying work to the poor. 

It is commonly asserted that the poor cannot be 
set to work in Ireland, because of, 

1, The want of roads : 

2. The want of money. 

And it will be interesting to inquire shortly, whe- 
ther there are any obvious improvements which can 
be made in the laws tending to remedy these two 
wants, which will be compelled or hastened by th^ 
new Poor Law. And first, with respect to the ex- 
isting state of the road-laws. 

The roads are now made and repaired at the ex- 
pense of the county ; there are few or no turnpikes, 
and the county cess (or rate) is levied on the occupiers 
only, and hot on the landlords ; but the machinery 
by which the wishes of the county on the subject 
are ascertained is exceedingly defective. 

The roads in Ireland were originally repaired by 
statute labour of the parishes, as in England ; but as 
tibis duty was often neglected, it was found neces-' 
sary, about seventy or eighty years ago, to enable 
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the Grand Jiiries to impose ^ tax upon the differ- 
ent baronies (or union of parishes) to rectify this 
omission: and this was so much more convenient 
than the old method, and the great advantages of 
this plan over the old one were so apparent — ^that 
the Grand Jury system, as it was called, becamd 
very popular, and was annually extended, and the 
statute labour was abolished. There is no doubt 
that from the first, the twenty-three gentlemen who 
were invested with the irresponsible power of put- 
ting their hands into the pockets of all the occupiers 
of the county, were apt to look with a favourable eye 
upon the roads leading through their own estates, 
or to their own houses ; but though they favoui^ed 
themselves considerably, they at the same time 
benefited the community; and the weight of the 
Irish carts of that day was so trifling, that very 
little expense was required for repairs. In process 
of time, however, as the roads improved, the carti^ 
increased both in weight and number, and the ex- 
pense of repairs increased in proportion; and as 
other considerable charges were incurred for build- 
ing gaols, for an expensive constabulary force, and 
for other payments thrown upon the county cess, 
that impost became exceedingly burthensome and 
unpopular. Checks without end were put upon the 
maladministration of the funds, — but as is usual in 
such cases, these checks, which at first were mere 
oaths, and since have consisted in a multiplication 
of intricate forms, — though they deterred the most 
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JioHebt and the quietest laembers ^f societjr frofai ed* 
gfi^ng m road- work, hsLv^ hitherto been insnfficieot 
to jprey^eat the jobbing of tibiat mtuch more active 
'iAsus^ whose :8ole jnotiye is self-int^est. 

The radieal vice of the sy^em still continnee^ 
tbat twentj-thrae geiitlemen, chosen not so mtich 
hf the £ihieriff as hj the juneient usage of the coimty, 
from the same &milies, iase supposed to be ac^uainted^ 
w qffidOy with all the roads of the ^countj, and to be 
able to decide in a couple of dajs at the Assizes^ 
upon the right way of executing the works of an 
entire county fw the succeeding half-year. They 
have not the confidence of the county, they have 
not confidence in themselves ; and besides, they are 
totally and necessarily ignorant of all tiiose districts 
where the roads are inaccessible to gentlemen.* The 

* These view? ate not formed froto any local, personal, or poli- 
tical bias of the writer. The following extracts from the evidence 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1 825 
contain not only the pith of the evidence there received, but 
amply corroborate what is stated above. 

, Major-general Bourke, 28th March 1825. — " I think it is 
" very hard to require the Grand Jury to decide upon the pro- 
" priety of the work ; I think it is very hard to require a gen- 
'^ tleman living in the eastern part of the county to decide upon 
•* the propriety of a work to be executed in the western part." 

John Godley, Esq. 20th May. — " Do you conceive that 
'^ the Grand Jury are the best body for the discharge of the 
" civil functions with regard to roads and bridges? — My 
'^ opinion as an individual is, that they are not. 

" Do you conceive that the objection to the Grand Jury arises 
'^ from the short time in which they are impannelled, and the 
" total want of power and of responsibilty which exists after 
*' they are discharged ? — From both, and from other causes. 
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eonseqnetice is, that they have ineurred a degreie af 
public ojbloquy which is altogether undeserved ; lend 
isome of those among them who are most anxious to 
do their duty to the public, conscientiously believe 
that they act best for the interest of the commu- 
nity, by voting against every road which can by any 
honest or dishonest ingenuity be questioned, xipon 
the supposed ground of economy ; so that, practically 
speaking, if even that was the only bbjecticm (Which 



" What are the other causes ? — I conceive that they are a 
^* body of men who have it in their power to put their hands 
*^ into other people's pockets, without at the same time consi- 
*' dering how far those pockets may be filled, so as to enable 
" the owners to spare anything out of them." 

R, P. MacDonnell, Esq. 27th May. — " Have you heard that 
'^ the charges (in Mayo) are excessive ? — I have indeed ; but 
'* I have heard more complaints of the misapplication than even 

of the charges. 

It is a general complaint in the county, that the roads are 

confined to particular districts* * * * • 

** Do you attribute the absence of ros^ds in that part to 
^^ the want of persons on the Grand Jury who would take the 
" charge of carrying presentments through, for the purpose of 
'^making roads in that district? — There are very few resi- 
** dent gentry at present in that district, and I do not think 
" they are likely to be there for some years ; the country is of 
" that wild description, very un suited indeed to their comfort." 

The three gentlemen whose evidence is here quoted, are well 
known in Ireland for their abilities and intimate acquaintance 
with the country. They live in different parts of the south- 
west, west and north-west of the kingdom, and are known also 
to entertain opinions very strongly opposed on most other mat- 
ters. It must be added, however, that the Grand Jury func- 
tions are much less unpopular in the eastern part of the 
country. 
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it is not), there is lio chance of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory state of the roads through the agency of the 
Grand Jury. And this seems uniyersally admitted; 
for though the law is itself unpopular, every change 
in it has become still more so. The difficulty 
hitherto always has been, to know to what body to 
delegate the same duties ; for it would never answer, 
as some people recommend, to give it to the uncon- 
trollable, distant, (and therefore ignorant) centre of 
government. But when once the machinery of the 
Poor Law becomes familiar, and if it should be 
found to give general satisfaction to all parties, both 
rich and poor, — it will naturally occur to everybody, 
that the Guardians elected by the rate-payers, and 
assisted by the intelligence of the magistrates acting 
in concert with them ex officio^ will resume the 
power of repairing roads originally possessed by the 
parishes ; and the Grand Juries, composed of select 
ex officio Guardians, will resume their original func- 
tions, and will only be called upon to interfere in 
case the Unions neglect this duty ; acting in this 
respect in the only way in which they can act use- 
fully, as a court of appeal, which will give a power 
of combined action through the roads of the entire 
county. And another improvement will doubtless 
be introduced, that the rate required for the repair 
of roads, for the support of the constabulary, and 
the relief of the sick, will be levied, together with 
the Poor Rates, half on the landlords and half on 
the tenants, by the actual (not the supposed virtual) 
representatives, of those who pay the rate. All this 
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can be done without any shock to existing arrange^ 
ments, as there is already a previous examination of 
all applications for roads in Baronial Road Sessions^ 
where an attempt has been made to remedy the ex- 
isting abuses, and to ballot for ten out of the twenty 
highest cess-payers to sit with the magistrates dur- 
ing the discussion. This remedy has failed, because 
it is found that the irresponsible cess-payers are 
naturally no better than the irresponsible magis- 
trates ; and though it has been a decided improve- 
ment to make a tribunal of this sort more nume- 
rous, it is yet necessary that their title should be 
derived from the voice of the whole body of the 
rate-payers, and not from the chance of their being 
themselves amongst the highest contributors. For it 
so hiappens, that the highest cess-payers are invwrior 
bly graziers^ who do not require roads, and when 
they do afford their attendance (which they usually 
neglect to give), they often vote indiscriminately 
against every road, so that it is no wonder that this 
arrangement has failed ; but it is very fortunate that 
it has been already made, because it will obviously 
facilitate the transfer of the duty to the new Union, 
who will ultimately receive the addition of a machi- 
nery, consisting of a Central Directing Surveyor and 
Assistant Surveyors to help and advise them. 

2ndly, — With respect to the want of money. — 
The main difficulty which those Irish landlords have 
always experienced, who wanted to make some soli- 
tary experiment in improvement, has arisen from 
the high rate of interest for money ; for unless they 
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lioneBt and the quietest members of sodietjr ficotai eii« 
ga^ng in road- work, Imve hitherto been insufficient 
to jprev/ent the jobbing of tibiat mnch more active 
'olassy whose «ole motive is self-interest. 

The radical vice of the system still continnes*— 
tbat twenty-three gentlemen, chosen not so much 
by the isihieriff sa by the ancient usage of the county, 
from the same ftmilies, iase stepposed to be acquainted, 
w qficia, with all the roads of the ^unty, a&d to be 
able to decide in a couple of days at the Assizes, 
upon the right way of executing the works of an 
entire county for the succeeding half-year. They 
have not the confidence of the county, they have 
not confidence in themselves ; and besides, they are 
totally and necessarily ignorant of all those districts 
where the roads are inaccessible to gentlemen,* The 

* These yiewp are not fonned frotki any local, personal, or poll' 
tical bias of the writer. The following extracts from the evidence 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1825 
contain not only the pith of the evidence there received, but 
amply corroborate what is stated above. 

Major-general Bourke, 28th March 1825. — " I think it is 
" very hard to require the Grand Jury to decide upon the pro- 
" priety of the work ; I think it is very hard to require a gen- 
'^ tleman living in the eastern part of the county to decide upon 
*' the propriety of a work to be executed in the western part." 

John Godley, Esq. 20th May. — " Do you conceive that 

the Grand Jury are the best body for the discharge of the 

civil functions with regard to roads and bridges ? — My 

opinion as an individual is, that they are not. 

" Do you conceive that the objection to the Grand Jury arises 
** from the short time in which they are impannelled, and the 
'< total want of power and of responsibilty which exists after 
*• they are discharged ? — From both, and from other causes. 
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<5onseqaetice is, that they have ineurred a degreie of 
public ojbloquy which is altogether undeserved ^ and 
tome of those among them who are most anxious to 
do their duty to the public, conscientiously believe 
that they act best for the interest of the commu- 
nity, by voting against every road which can by iany 
honest or dishonest ingenuity be questioned, xipon 
the supposed ground of economy ; so th$,t, prac^icaHy 
speaking, if even that was the only bbjecdcm 
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" What are the other causes ? — I conceive that they are a 

body of men who have it in their power to put their hands 
*^ into other people's pockets, without at the same time consi- 
** dering how far those pockets may be filled, so as to enable 
" the owners to spare anything out of them." 

R, P. MacDonnell, Esq. 27th May. — " Have you heard that 
'^ the charges (in Mayo) are excessive ? — I have indeed ; but 
** I have heard more complaints of the misapplication than even 
" of the charges. 

** It is a general complaint in the county, that the roads are 
*• confined to particular districts. * * * • 

'* Do you attribute the absence of roads in that part to 
" the want of persons on the Grand Jury who would take the 
" charge of carrying presentments through, for the purpose of 
^ making roads in that district ? — There are very few resi- 
*' dent gentry at present in that district, and I do not think 
'^ they are likely to be there for some years ; the country is of 
" that wild description, very unsuited indeed to their comfort." 

The three gentlemen whose evidence is here quoted, are well 
known in Ireland for their abilities and intimate acquaintance 
with the country. They live in different parts of the south- 
west, west and north-west of the kingdom, and are known also 
to entertain opinions very strongly opposed on most other mat- 
ters. It must be added, however, that the Grand Jury func- 
tions are much less unpopalar in the eastern part of the 
country. 
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it is not), there is lio chance of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory state of the roads through the agency of the 
Grand Jury. And this seems universally admitted; 
for though the law is itself unpopular, every change 
in it has become still more so. The difficulty 
hitherto always has been, to know to what body to 
delegate the same duties ; for it would never answer, 
as some people recommend, to give it to the uncon- 
trollable, distant, (and therefore ignorant) centre of 
government. But when once the machinery of the 
Poor Law becomes familiar, and if it should be 
found to give general satisfaction to all parties, both 
rich and poor, — it will naturally occur to everybody, 
that the Guardians elected by the rate-payers, and 
assisted by the intelligence of the magistrates acting 
in concert with them ew officio^ will resume the 
power of repairing roads originally possessed by the 
parishes ; and the Grand Juries, composed of select 
ea^ officio Guardians, will resume their original func- 
tions, and will only be called upon to interfere in 
case the Unions neglect this duty ; acting in this 
respect in the only way in which they can act use- 
fully, as a court of appeal, which will give a power 
of combined action through the roads of the entire 
county. And another improvement will doubtless 
be introduced, that the rate required for the repair 
of roads, for the support of the constabulary, and 
the relief of the sick, will be levied, together with 
the Poor Rates, half on the landlords and half on 
the tenants, by the actual (not the supposed virtual) 
representatives, of those who pay the rate. All this 
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can be done without any shock to existing arrange^ 
ments, as there is already a previous examination of 
all applications for roads in Baronial Road Sessions^ 
where an attempt has been made to remedy the ex- 
isting abuses, and to ballot for ten out of the twenty 
highest cess-payers to sit with the magistrates dur- 
ing the discussion. This remedy has failed, because 
it is found that the irresponsible cess-payers are 
naturally no better than the irresponsible magis^ 
trates ; and though it has been a decided improve-* 
ment to make a tribunal of this sort more nume- 
rous, it is yet necessary that their title should be 
derived from the voice of the whole body of the 
rate-payers, and not from the chance of their being 
themselves amongst the highest contributors. For it 
so happens, that the highest cess-payers are invarid- 
bly graziers, who do not require roads, and when 
they do afford their attendance (which they usually 
neglect to give), they often vote indiscriminately 
against every road, so that it is no wonder that this 
arrangement has failed ; but it is very fortunate that 
it has been already made, because it will obviously 
facilitate the transfer of the duty to the new Union, 
who will ultimately receive the addition of a machi- 
nery, consisting of a Central Directing Surveyor and 
Assistant Surveyors to help and advise them. 

2ndly, — With respect to the want of money. — 
The main difficulty which those Irish landlords have 
always experienced, who wanted to make some soli- 
tary experiment in improvement, has arisen from 
the high rate of interest for money ; for unless they 
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happened to be perbonallj known to the lender, 
the landlords^ as a class, are known to want money 
for tmproductive expenditure only, and not for pro- 
fitable inyestment. When a man has not beea 
able to live within his income, it is likely that hi$ 
bad habits will continue, which will prevent his 
being able to pay the interest ; when he knows that 
his. credit is destroyed^ he will spend ike remaind^ 
of his money in bribing the officers of the law, (if 
they can venture to take bribes,) to enable him tQ 
evade the payment of what he considers a uswious 
interest; and the lender, finding himself foiled, is 
obliged to ask all future borrowers for an increased 
per-centage to cover the risk wludi he incurs, 
lest some amongst them should follow the same 
course. This is precisely what has occurred in 
Ireland, and the honest borrowers have been 
obliged to pay for the schemes of the dishonest ; 
while the law has been culpably negligent of the 
interests of the honest, and of its paramonnt duty. 
The Commissioners of legal inquiry have exposed 
a series of abuses in the administration of the she- 
rirs office, and in the enforcement of the final 
processes of the courts, the actual existienice of 
which, in a civilized community at the present day, 
is almost incredible. 

The remedy suggested is the simplest possible, 
namely, to assimilate the Irish to the Scotch law,* 

* 15th. Rep. Comrs. Cts. of Justice^ 1826, p. 93. 
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jind to maloe the imderHErhenff a pemanent, and a 
practically responsible afficer. But, simple as this 
4csm€Aj is, and though it has been recommended 
many years jago^ no administration has thought it 
worth their while to bestow 4 few weeks' !attenti(m 
^which is literally all th^t is required) upon the ar- 
rangement of the necessary details ; — the reasoil of 
this is, that in a popular jgovemment, whidi exists 
npon popular opinion, the time of the admin»ttrar 
tion is wholly tal^en up with those matters which 
press upon popular opinion; but popular opitdon 
is totally indifferent i^on the subject in Ireland. 
Ignorant calumniators of the Irish may asseH, 
that this arises from a deficiency in right feeling 
among the people — but it arises from no such 
thing ; they are a most moral people, in this respect ; 
and where, from the multiplicity of small monejr 
transactions, it is most important that a prompt 
remedy should be given against the creditor, they 
have worked out for theniselves a systiem of local 
courts for the recovery of small debts, whldti 
is perfectly efficient ; and happens to be the only 
peculiarly Irish institution which is deservedly po- 
pular among every class in Ireland, and is the enVy 
and admiration of the English. The true reasom 
of their indifference about the abuses of the under- 
sheriffs office is, that these affect two classes in 
whom nobody feels any sympathy, — ^the dissipator^ 
and those who speculate upon the risk of lending to 
him ; and these classes are allowed by public opinion 
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to fight it out as they please. But as soon as a 
majority of the borrowers shall be derived from an- 
other class — from those who want money for im- 
p'ovementy and a majority of the lenders are persons 
who toish to lend at low interest tvit/wtU risk — the 
popular feeling will change, and the abuses above al- 
luded to will be swept away at once. When a re- 
form in the under-sheriff's office is effected, an 
Irish landlord will have no more difficulty in getting 
money than an English landlord, for the English 
capitalist will not find it more necessary to inquire 
into personal character, but will merely inquire 
whether the administration of the law is equally 
effective in the two countries. At present there 
is the same lamentable error which is always noticed 
in Ireland ; the law which is nominally the same, is 
found to be virtually as different as possible. 
. But though it may be needful, to glance at what 
may possibly be the current of useful legislation 
with regard to these local matters, it is desirable 
that the Poor Law itself should not be clogged with 
any such considerations at present; the existing 
emergency is pressing : the Irish people are at cer- 
tain periods half-starved, solely because they are 
unable by any existing machinery to improve their 
own social existence ; and the first and paramount 
Consideration should be, how they can be brought 
to amend their own condition. 
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§ VIII. Conclusion. 

The economical condition of society in Ireland ia 
one pregnant witli so much difficulty, the mass of 
poverty is so appalling, and the means by which a 
great portion of the population subsist at present 
are so peculiar, that any interference of the Legisla- 
ture with the existing state of things should be 
most maturely and attentively considered. The 
situation of the small farmers is so critical, and the 
position of the numerous class below them is so 
precarious, that a single false step, acting upon such 
a dense mass of human beings, might lead to the 
most melancholy consequences. Widely different 
opinions are entertained as to the amount of destitu- 
Uon^ and perhaps even the poverti/ of the multitude: 
may have been overrated. But, viewing the state. 
of things even under the most favourable aspect, it 
cannot be denied that we have to deal with evils, 
of unusual magnitude. 

It is only with the greatest diffidence, therefore, 
that any opinion on the ultimate working of the- 
Poor Law proposed for Ireland by her Majesty's 
Government can be formed or expressed. There 
are so many apparently trifling causes which may 
disturb the operation of the sound maxims upon, 
which it is founded, that it is difficult to speak with 
confidence of what may be the practical result of. 
the measure ; and the more fully the merits as well ; 
as the history of the English Pooi* Law are consi-; 
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dered, the more sensibly must be appreciated the 
fatal effects which may be brought on, if the ad- 
ministrating authorities should think themselves 
obliged by any local circtifiistances to deviate in 
Ireland from any of the valuable principles con- 
tained in the English Law. 

In order to endeavour to conciliate those theorists, 
who conscientiously oppose all Poor Lavra upon prra- 
ciple, it may be as \if ell to remark, that there existi^ 
no difference abstractedly between us ill the theory, 
but only in its practical adaptation, and to state, in 
conclusion, the grounds on which the in^roved sys- 
tem of Poor Laws maiy be earnestly reeommended,: 
without abandoning sound principle. 

They say that gratuitous relief to able-^bokiied 
persons, imknown, is so objectionable that they can- 
not sanction it even in the mitigated shapei that it as^ 
sumes in the workhouse ; that ds the law can have no^ 
acquaintance with individuals^ it Should relieve no^ 
able-bodied person, as he ought to be able to reliem 
himself. The supporters of the Poor Law ought to 
admit the abstract justice of this doctrine, in th^ 
broadest, the strongest, and the nsost unequivocal 
manner. But the Legislature, instead of striving to 
make an impracticable short cut to the end proposed 
by the dogmas of abstract political economy, ought 
only to aim at reaching that end by the easiei§t 
road which circumstances have left open. It should 
accurately estimate the irresistible force of many 
faulty habits which have been created and justified 
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by previous circumstances ; aud instead of striving 
to attain absolute perfection at once, it should te^ 
joice if the happiness of the community ca|i be in- 
creased practically by an immediate step in a right 
direction. The opposers of Poor Laws cannot deny 
that the workhouse is better than mendicancy, sO; 
they take refuge iu two or three facts, which, being 
matters of fact, must depend not so much on reason- 
ing as on the evidence of practical men. 

Sonie opposers assert, 1st, That the able-bodied 
do not beg at present in Ireland : to which the sup- 
porters of Poor Laws reply, that they do beg in 
great numbers, npt only themselves, but still more 
extensively through their families, which is the samej 
thing, or worse. 

2ndly, That there can be sqme better method 
devised of pi:eventing mendicancy ; but they have^ 
always failed ifl showing what better practical 
method that is^ 

8dly, That the workhouse cannot be so arrajoged 
as to take in all the beggars, without taking in a 
much larger class; and practical men assert that 
it can be so contrived ; or r^tther, that it will fiighteti 
more beggar into habits of industry than it will 
tempt industrious people to 9ft unproductive ex- 
istence. 

4thly, That if that is all it does, it will effect 
no good. The supporters of the improved Poor 
Law deny the correctness of that assumption, and 
asserti tUat if it 4id no n^re, it would still 4o. esden^-. 
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tial good : but, in truth, the promoters of the law 
take much higher ground. They say, that the ob- 
ject of the law should be, — ^not to organize gratui- 
tous relief, but to organize the co-operation through 
which gratuitous relief will be no longer required : 
that people should unite, not so much to relieve 
destitution, as to prevent the creation of destitu- 
tion : that in a primitive state of society no law is 
required for that purpose ; that in a very advanced 
state of society, as in England, individuals will 
voluntarily co-operate together for their common 
good by the formation of Benefit Societies, Savings 
Banks, Loan Funds, &c. ; and that the law ought 
to promote these voluntary associations, striving to 
provide for the smallest residuum possible of desti- 
tution, in the manner least acceptable to the desti- 
tute, in order to drive them as much as possible 
to voluntary co-operation. But that in the pecu- 
liar position of Ireland, where, from unfortunate 
circumstances, every cause and every species of 
misery is most extensively developed — where there 
is less wholesome organization, less good under- 
standing among classes, and less mutual co-opera- 
tion than in any other country, — there exists a pre- 
eminent necessity that the law should step in, not 
for the sake of providing gratuitous relief to the des- 
titute, (for that exists already to a very remarkable 
and pernicious extent, and is no new principle,) but 
to afford a sound, wholesome, and above all, an effi- 
cient organization, which will indiH5e people to co- 
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operate to prevent the creation of destitution. That ais' 
gratuitous relief is already the universal custom of 
the Irish people, we cannot stop it at once ; but we' 
may check it as much as possible^ by rendering 
it less mdiscriminate, by administering it in woric- 
houses, and by indtmng the charitable to confine their 
voluntary assistance to such persons only as they per^ 
sonally know to be deserving, in order to keep 
them out of the workhouse. That as the intro- 
duction of any sound principle of mutual co-opie- 
ration is a totally new ingredient in the social state 
of Ireland, we may look forward to a proportion- 
ately striking and satisfactory result; but that if 
the most sanguine anticipations are realized, the ob- 
ject will have been attained, — not by the institution 
of gratuitous relief to the destitute, but by amend- 
ing the shape in which it is at present afforded, and 
by the organization of a system, by which people 
will co-operate to avoid the present necessity of 
gratuitous relief. 

If that be indeed, (as is asserted,) the intention 
of the supporters of the proposed law, and if there 
is any truth in the foregoing remarks, it is desirable 
to repeat again the minor objections which have 
been already urged in these pages. And in order 
to attract attention to them, if possible, and to ex- 
cite discussion among experienced persons, they 
must be stated in a more positive manner than the 
writer would otherwise venture to assume. 

Finally then, it will be found by practical experi- 

N 
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ence of the local circumstances of Ireland, — Ist, 
That the formation of Unions of several himdred 
square miles will not obtain the necessary aid of 
rapid and effective co-operation. 2nd, That ex- 
empting the small former from the rate, under the 
erroneous impression that he is almost a pauper 
himself, will check the co-operation of one of the 
most useful and least appreciated classes of society 
in Ireland. 3rd, That the Poor Law, to be suc- 
cessful, must be worked by the employers of labour, 
and that to obtain their assistance it will be neces- 
sary in many very poor districts to pay them for 
the expenses of their attendance. 



THE END. 
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